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Preface 


Russia's storyland, as vast and rich as Russia itself, holds 
a fascination for young and old alike. A journey through its realm 
is worth undertaking, if only to make the acquaintance of its 
strange inhabitants, whether it be a bear with a predilection for 
playing Blind Man's Buff, wise old Grandad Mushroom, Baba 
Yaga (a witch accustomed to racing through the skies in a huge 
mortar in place of the conventional broomstick), or animal and 
plant species we have never before encountered. 

This volume contains folktales and original stories using folk¬ 
tale motifs. An effort has been made to include the works of vari¬ 
ous writers, rather than to place undue emphasis on one or two. 
No book could do more than scratch the surface of Russia's trea¬ 
sure trove of children's literature, but an attempt at balanced 

representation has been made here. 

Children, I have found, enjoy reading these stories themselves 
or hearing them read aloud. In selecting the stories, the average 
youngster's attention span was taken into consideration. Since a 
short riddle-guessing period during reading sessions can give lit¬ 
tle listeners added pleasure by affording them an opportunity for 
active participation, a special section of riddles is included. 

There is good reason why a reader of Russian folk stories can 
hold his audience captivated. Russian folktales, called narodnye 
skazki, were initially meant to be told not read silently. They orig¬ 
inated in Old Russia, when popular literature was not written 
down. For many generations, people passed on colorful accounts 
of wonderful happenings by word of mouth. 








Through many retellings, these stories were frequently trans¬ 
formed. Each teller might elaborate or interject additional material 
as he wished. Moreover, as tales grew in popularity and traveled 
to neighboring districts, new tellers incorporated their own local 
customs and lore into their stories. By the time narodnye skazki 
had reached any great distance by word of mouth, they had 
changed considerably. Today we can find many variants of the 
same tale. 

Scholarly publication of Russia's oral stories began relatively 
late, in the middle of the last century, with the appearance of 
A. N. Afanasyev's Russian Folk Tales. In the recording of skazki, 
further modifications occurred. Revisions were often made by 
writers who hoped to improve on the story or eliminate what 
seemed to them extraneous elements. 

Folktales are an effective combination of the fantastic and the 
real, a deft weaving of the magical, the heroic, the adventurous, 
the satirical, or simply the everyday world. 

Among the selections in this volume the reader will find the 
fable, referred to in Russian as a basnya, which depicts human 
weaknesses with mocking irony and has a moral point to make. 
Ivan Andreevich Krylov, a well-known writer, is master of the 
Russian fable. The fairy tale, filled with enchantment and involved 
with the life-and-death struggle between good and evil, is also 
represented here. Another story genre, utilizing the peasant's dai¬ 
ly life for its background, satirizes and metes out punishment for 
negative traits such as greed and cowardice. L. Panteleev's "A 
Tale of Two Frogs" is not a Russian folktale at all, but a Russian 
version of a Spanish story. 

Not all skazki fall neatly into these categories. Some contain 
elements of more than one kind and defy easy classification. 
Others, such as Gorki's "An Adventure with Evseika," are lit¬ 
erary works that contain folk motifs. As such, they belong in a 
class by themselves. 

The same philosophical speculation that is characteristic of 
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adult Russian literature pervades children's literature. Indeed, 
Russian writers have been greatly influenced by their country's 
vast body of oral lore. Pushkin, Gogol, Garshin, Saltykov-Shched- 
rin, Gorki, and Lev Tolstoi, among others, created their own 
stories in the folk manner. Vsevolod Garshin's "The Traveling 
Frog," for example, was so beloved for its subtle humor and so 
closely related to the basnya in its spirit that it was readily adopted 
by the people into their oral story-telling tradition. Vitali Bianki's 
"Terenti, the Black Grouse" reveals the author's favorite style. 
Using folk-story devices, he introduces children to animal life 
and the mysterious workings of nature. 

The belief in goodness and justice and the dream of a better 
future found in these stories appeal to all of us, children and 
adults, who have not lost faith in mankind's highest ideals. 

Those folktales included here which are most closely related 
to oral traditions are representative versions from well-known 
Russian writers or from collected narodnye skazki. As translator 
of the stories, I have given as faithful a rendition as possible. Like 
the early recorders of Russian folklore, I found it necessary to 
make certain adjustments, especially for American readers. For 
example, I felt it necessary to give the heroine of "Baga Yaga's 
Geese" a name. In the Russian version, she is referred to as Little 
Girl. It is my belief that children do not identify well with charac¬ 
ters given such nebulous names, so I took the liberty of chris¬ 
tening her Marya. In the same story. Baba Yaga appears only 
fleetingly. That is fine for Russian children, to whom the mere 
mention of the witch's name conjures up a storehouse of tradi¬ 
tional imagery. Baba Yaga is automatically envisioned as chewing 
up a forest with her big, sharp teeth or lying in her hut on hen's 
legs with her nose growing into the ceiling. For American chil¬ 
dren, who are not familiar with this character, I thought it best to 
strengthen the witch's role in the story and incorporate a few 
additional details from folklore. 

To add interest and lend variety to story titles, several have 
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been changed. Correct Russian titles are given in transliteration 
in the List of Russian Sources. 

A slightly modified version of the Library of Congress system 
of transliteration has been used in representing Russian names 
and words. Certain spellings which have long been accep e in 

English usage have been retained. 

§ My special gratitude goes to Pat Howe and Eddie Bremson, 

whose efforts to locate source material for this book are grea y 
appreciated. I also wish to thank the members of the Longview 
Writers for their advice and encouragement and the children of 
the Raleigh, North Carolina, school system for their honest, help¬ 
ful reactions to my translations. 


B. C. 
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The Rooster and the Bean 


JLhere once lived a rooster and a hen. The rooster was always 
rushing about. The hen knew better and would say again and 
again, "Don't rush so, Petya! Don't rush so!" 

One day the rooster pecked at a bean in haste and got it caught 
in his throat. He gasped and choked, then lay as though dead, 
unable to breathe or hear. 

The frightened hen rushed to her mistress, crying, "Oh, Mis¬ 
tress, give me some butter to grease the rooster's throat. Hurry! 
He's choking on a bean." 

"Quick! Run to the cow and ask her for some milk. I will 
churn the milk into butter for you." 

The little hen ran to the cow. "Dear cow, give me some milk. 
Quickly! The mistress is going to churn butter from your milk 
so that I can grease the rooster's throat with it. The rooster is 
choking on a bean." 

"Quick! Go to the master and ask him to bring me some fresh 
grass." 

The little hen ran to the master. "Master! Master! Give me 
some fresh grass for the cow quickly so that she can give me 
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some milk. Then the mistress will churn butter from the milk, and 
I will grease the rooster's throat with the butter. The rooster is 
choking on a bean." 

"Quick! Run to the blacksmith for a scythe." 

The little hen hurried to the blacksmith as fast as her legs 

would carry her. 

"Blacksmith! Blacksmith! Give my master a good scythe. 
Hurry! With it my master will cut some grass for the cow. The 
cow will give milk. The mistress will churn the milk into butter 
for me. Then I will grease the rooster's throat. The rooster is 
choking on a bean." 

The blacksmith gave the master a new scythe. The master 
gave the cow some fresh grass. The cow gave milk. The mistress 
churned the milk into butter and gave the butter to the little hen. 

The little hen greased the rooster's throat, and the bean flew 
out. The rooster jumped up and began to crow at the top of his 
voice, "Cock-a-doodle-doo!" 
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The Cuckoo and the Eagle* 


The tsar of birds, an eagle, conferred the title of Nightingale 
on a cuckoo. Proud of her new rank, the cuckoo seated herself 
pompously on a fragile aspen tree and started displaying her mu¬ 
sical talent. 

When she looked around, all her fellow birds were flying 
away. Some were making fun of her. Others were scolding her. 

The cuckoo was sorely grieved. She hurried to the eagle com¬ 
plaining about the birds. 

"For pity's sake!" she said. "It was by your command that I 
was named Nightingale here in the forest. How dare they laugh 
at my singing!" 

"My friend," the eagle answered, "I am the tsar, but I am 
not God. I cannot deliver you from your misfortune. I can honor 
a cuckoo with the title of Nightingale, but I cannot make the 
cuckoo a nightingale." 


* Krylov's fables are in poetic form in the original Russian. 
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The Wolf and the Cat 


WOLF RAN OUT OF THE FOREST INTO A VILLAGE, NOT IN ORDER TO PAY 

a visit but to save his life. He was afraid for his own skin. Some 
hunters with a pack of dogs were after him. He would have been 
glad to dart into the first gate he came upon, but as luck would 
have it, all the gates were locked. 

Just then the wolf caught sight of Vasya, the cat, sitting on 
a fence. "Little Vasya, my friend! Quick, tell me the name of the 
kindest man in the village," he begged. "Who would be good 
enough to hide me from my evil enemies? Hear the barking of the 
dogs and the frightful sound of the hunting horns! All that is 
meant for me, you see." 

"Quick! Ask Stepan. He is the kindest man," Vasya, the cat, 
replied. 

"That may be true, but it so happens that I skinned one of his 
sheep." 

"Well, try Demyan." 

"I'm afraid he's angry with me. I carried off his kid." 

"Then run over there, where Trofim lives." 


"To Trofim's? No, I fear meeting up with him. He has been 
threatening me since spring for taking his lamb!" 

"Well, that's too bad. But perhaps Klim will hide you!" 

"Oh, Vasya, I slaughtered his calf!" 

"I see, friend! You have annoyed everyone in the village." 
Then Vasya said to the wolf, "What sort of protection do you 
expect to find here? Our men don't have so little sense that they'll 
save your life to their own misfortune. 

The truth is you've yourself to blame. 

Whatever you sow, you'll reap the same. 
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The Dog and the Horse 


ne day a doc and a horse, who worked for a certain peasant, 

began taking things into account. 

"A great lady you are!” Barbos, the dog, said to the horse. If 
it were up to me, you d have been driven out of the yard long ago. 
What deed of great consequence is carrying loads or ploughing 
fields? No one has ever heard about your daring or bravery. For 
that matter, can you be compared in any way with me? I know 
peace neither by day nor by night. In the daytime I keep watch 
over the flock in the meadow. At night I guard the house. 

'Of course," the horse replied, "what you say is true. But if 
I didn't plough, there would be nothing here for you to guard." 


* The horse represents the peasantry, the dog Russian bureaucracy. 
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Thousands of Ideas 


l^ANNING TO TRAP AN ANIMAL, A PEASANT ONCE DUG A HOLE IN THE 

forest and covered it with brushwood. 

After the man had gone away, a fox who was running through 
the forest looked up at the sky for a moment, and thump!—she 
fell into the hole. 

Meanwhile, a crane flying high in the sky decided to search 
for something to eat on the ground. His feet became entangled 
in the brushwood. When he tried to get free, thump!—he fell 
into the hole, too. 

Woe to the fox, and woe to the crane! They didn't know what 
to do or how to get out. 

The fox rushed madly from corner to corner, until a column 
of dust rose out of the hole. But the crane just stood on one leg 
and, without budging from the spot, pecked and pecked and 
pecked at the ground in front of him. 

They both were thinking of how best to solve their problem. 

The fox kept running around, saying, "I have thousands and 
thousands of ideas!" 

The crane kept pecking and saying, "I have only one idea." 

The fox continued to tear about. She ran and ran, but the 
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crane just pecked. 

"My," thought the fox, "what a stupid crane! Why does he 
peck and peck at the ground? He doesn't even seem to know that 
the earth is very deep and that he'll never be able to peck his way 
through it." 

She kept whirling about the hole, saying, "I have thousands 
and thousands of ideas!" 

The crane never stopped pecking as he answered, "I have only 
one idea." 

The peasant returned to see what had fallen into his trap. 

When the fox heard him coming, she began to rush faster and 
faster from corner to corner, repeating the whole while, "I have 
thousands and thousands of ideas!" 

The crane, however, became silent and stopped his pecking. 
He gave the fox a look and fell down with his legs outstretched, 
still and lifeless, as though he had died of fright. 

The peasant removed the brushwood and saw the fox and 
the crane. The fox was scurrying about the hole, but the crane 
was lying absolutely still. 

"Oh, you wicked fox," said the man. "You have been eating 
up my bird!" 

He grabbed the crane by the legs and pulled him out of the 
hole. When the peasant felt that the crane's body was still warm, 
he scolded the fox even more. 

Meanwhile, the fox was still racing about the hole, not know¬ 
ing which of her thousands and thousands of ideas to jump at. 

"Just you wait!" said the peasant. "I will see to it that you are 
in the same boat as this poor crane." 

He laid the bird down alongside the hole and began to attend 
to the fox. 

As soon as he turned away from the crane, the bird spread 
his wings and cried out as he was flying away, "I had only one 
idea, and you're looking at it." 

But the fox with her thousands and thousands of ideas was 
made into a fur collar. 
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The Story of the Brave Little Rabbit, 
Squint Eyes-Flop Ears-Stub Tail 


O NE DAY A LITTLE RABBIT WAS BORN IN THE FOREST. He WAS AFRAID 

of everything. If a twig crackled somewhere, or if a bird took 
wing, or if a bit of snow fell from a tree, his heart leaped into his 
mouth. 

The newborn rabbit went on being afraid for one day, two 
days, a week—a whole year. By then he had grown to be quite 
big, and suddenly he became tired of being afraid. 

"I'm not afraid of anyone!" he shouted to the whole forest. 
"I'm not in the least afraid, and that's final!" 

The father rabbits gathered together when they heard him. 
The young rabbits came running, too. Last of all, the mother rab¬ 
bits came dragging along. They all listened to Squint Eyes-Flop 
Ears-Stub Tail. They heard him, but they didn't believe their 
ears. Never before had there been a rabbit who wasn't afraid of 
anyone. 

"Look here, Squint Eyes, aren't you even afraid of the wolf?" 
they asked. 

"I'm not afraid of wolves or foxes or bears. I'm not afraid of 
anyone!" 
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The others thought what he said was very funny. The young 
rabbits giggled, covering their faces with their front paws. The 
kind mother rabbits broke into laughter. Even the father rabbits 
smiled. They knew what it was like to be caught by a fox, and 
many of them bore the marks of wolves' teeth on their fur. What 
a silly little rabbit! How ridiculous! And they all became quite 
merry. 

They began to turn somersaults, jump, hop, and chase one 
another, just as though they had all gone out of their minds. 

Becoming bolder. Squint Eyes finally shouted. Well, why 
stand around and talk about it? If I came across a wolf, I would 
eat him up myself." 

"Oh, what a silly rabbit. He doesn't know much." 

They all saw how ridiculous and foolhardy he was, so they 
all laughed at him. 

While the rabbits were carrying on, the wolf was nearby, 
going about his own affairs in the forest. 

In fact, at that very moment he was feeling very hungry and 
thinking, "It certainly would be nice to have a rabbit to eat!" 

When the grey wolf heard the rabbits talking about him and 
calling his name, he stopped dead, sniffed the air, and began to 
sneak up on them. 

The wolf crept quite close to the frolicsome rabbits and heard 
them mocking and laughing at him. The one laughing most of all 
was the braggart. Squint Eyes—Flop Ears—Stub Tail. 

"Just wait, brother. I'll eat you up, yet!" thought the grey 
wolf. He began looking around to see which rabbit was boasting 
of his bravery. Meanwhile, the rabbits didn't see a thing, and 
they became merrier than ever. 

It ended with Squint Eyes climbing up on a tree stump, sitting 
back on his haunches, and saying, "Listen to me, cowards! Listen 
and look at me. I'll show you a thing or two. I'll .... I'll .... 
I'll_" 

The boasting little rabbit's tongue froze, for he saw the wolf 
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looking right at him. The others didn't see him, but Squint Eyes 
could see him and was afraid even to breathe. 

Next, a very unusual thing happened. The bragging rabbit 
jumped up into the air like a rubber ball and, stiff with fear, fell 
down right on the wolf's wide forehead. Turning over once in the 
air and chattering so hard it seemed he was ready to jump out of 
his own skin, he rolled head over heels down the wolf's back. 

Then the unhappy rabbit ran and ran until he was completely 
exhausted. It seemed to him that the wolf was right on his tail, 
about to grab him with his sharp teeth. 

At last Squint Eyes collapsed, shut his eyes, and fell under 
a bush in a dead faint. 

All this time the wolf had been running in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. When the rabbit had fallen on him, he thought he had been 
shot. So he ran away. Although there were very few other rabbits 
to be found in the forest, the wolf decided it would be madness to 
stay near this one. 

The rabbits didn't come out of hiding for a long time. Some 
had taken to their heels and crawled under bushes. Some had 
hidden behind stumps. Still others had tumbled into holes. 

Finally, they all grew tired of hiding. The braver ones peeked 
out and looked around a bit. 

"Squint Eyes did a good job of scaring the wolf," they all de¬ 
cided. "If it weren't for him, we wouldn't be alive. Where is our 
fearless little rabbit?" 

They began to search for him. They looked all around, but 
they couldn't find the brave rabbit anywhere. They wondered if 
another wolf had eaten him up. They finally found him lying in a 
hole under a bush, frightened almost to death. 

"Well done. Squint Eyes!" all the rabbits shouted. "You cer¬ 
tainly scared the old grey wolf. Thank you, brother. And to think 
that we thought you were only bragging!" 

The brave rabbit made an immediate recovery and regained 
his cheerful spirits. He crawled out of the hole, shook himself. 
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squinted his eyes even more than usual and said, "Well, what 
did you think I'd do, cowards?" 

From that day on the brave little rabbit began to believe in 
himself and to think that he actually wasn't afraid of anyone, 
anymore. 
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Catch-the-Wind 


L ONG, LONG AGO, BEFORE Ol/R GRANDFATHERS' AND GREAT-GRAND- 

fathers time, there was a prosperous Slavic market town named 
Vineta on the shore of the sea. The merchant Usedom, whose ships 
sailed the distant seas loaded with precious wares, lived in that 
town. 

He was very rich and lived in luxury. People had nicknamed 
him Usedom, which means Great House, because his house con¬ 
tained absolutely everything that was considered valuable and 
expensive in those days. The master, mistress, and children ate 
only on gold and silver plates. When they went out, they wore 
brocade dresses and sable coats. 

There were many remarkable horses in Usedom's stables. 
But there was not another horse in his stables, or in the whole of 
Vineta for that matter, more beautiful or more fleet of foot than 
his saddle horse, Catch-the-Wind. Usedom had named her for 
her amazing racing speed. No one, except the master, dared to 
mount Catch-the-Wind, and the master himself never rode any 
other horse. 

One day when the merchant was returning home to Vineta 
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from a business trip, he and his favorite horse were passing 
through a big, dark forest. It was evening, and the forest was 
frightfully dismal and thick. The wind made the tops of the 
gloomy pines sway menacingly. Usedom rode alone, allowing 
his beloved horse to trot along slowly, for Catch-the-Wind was 
tired from the long journey. 

Suddenly six broad-shouldered young men jumped out from 
behind some bushes, just as though they had popped out of the 
depths of the earth. They had savage faces in shaggy hats and 
were carrying spears and axes and knives. Three were on horse¬ 
back, and three were on foot. Two of the robbers grabbed the 

merchant's horse by the bridle. 

Wealthy Usedom would never have seen his native Vineta 
again if he had been riding any other horse. When Catch-the- 
Wind felt a stranger's hand on her bridle, she tore ahead, toppling 
the two bold villains on the ground with her strong, broad chest. 
She trampled a third robber, who had run forward waving a spear 
in an attempt to block the way. Catch-the-Wind rushed away like 
a whirlwind, and the mounted robbers dashed after her. Their 
horses were good, but they could hardly compare to Usedom s! 

As soon as she sensed they were pursuing her, Catch-the- 
Wind dashed on in spite of her weariness, like the arrow shot 
from a tightly drawn bow, leaving the angry villains far behind. 

A half hour later Usedom rode into his native Vineta on his 
good horse, from whom the sweat was pouring in rivulets. Dis¬ 
mounting Catch-the-Wind, whose sides were heaving from ex¬ 
haustion, the merchant patted her foam-covered neck. He made 
his faithful horse a solemn promise right then and there that no 
matter what happened he would never give or sell her to anyone 
and that he would never drive her away when she got old. More¬ 
over, he promised that she would be given three measures of oats 
daily until her death. 

In his haste to see his wife and children, Usedom neglected to 
look after Catch-the-Wind. The tired horse was left in the hands 
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of a lazy servant, who didn't care for her properly. He didn't give 
her enough time to cool off and rest before he let her take a drink 
of water, so Catch-the-Wind caught cold and became ill. 

From that day on she began to fail and to be sickly. Her legs 
weakened, and she finally went deaf and blind. The merchant 
was very sad and faithfully kept his promise for half a year. The 
blind horse was allowed to stay in the stables, and she was given 
three measures of oats daily. 

Usedom bought another saddle horse, and within another half 
year it seemed to him too extravagant to give a deaf and blind 
horse, unfit for anything, three measures of oats each day. He or¬ 
dered that she be given only two. 

Another half year passed. The blind horse was still young 
and would be eating for a good many more years, so the mer¬ 
chant ordered that she be given only one measure of oats a day. 

Finally, although it appeared to be painful for him, Usedom 
ordered his servants to take off Catch-the-Wind's bridle and 
drive her out the gate so that she wouldn't be occupying a place 
in the stables unnecessarily. The servants had to drive the horse 
away with a stick, because she was stubborn and wouldn't go 
away of her own accord. 

Not understanding what was being done to her, not knowing 
where to go, and not being able to see where to go, poor blind 
Catch-the-Wind stood outside the gate with her head hanging 
down, sadly twitching her ears. Nighttime came and it began to 
snow. 

Sleeping on cold stones was very difficult for the blind and 
deaf horse. She stayed in the same place for several hours, but 
hunger finally made her search for food. Raising her head and 
sniffing the air, Catch-the-Wind tried to find a wisp of hay on 
the old sunken stable roof. She wandered around by guesswork, 
stumbling against a corner of the stable or against the gate, over 
and over again. 

In Vineta, as in all the ancient Slavic towns, there was no 
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prince. The inhabitants ruled themselves, gathering on the town 
square whenever it was necessary to decide an important matter. 
Such a meeting, called to settle their own affairs or to hold a trial 
and administer justice, was called a veche. 

On the square in Vineta the big veche bell hung under a little 
roof supported by four posts. At the sound of the bell the towns¬ 
people would assemble. Anyone who considered himself wronged 
could ring the bell and demand justice and protection. Of course, 
no one ever dared ring the veche bell for just any foolish trifle, 
for everyone knew very well that if he did the people would make 
him suffer the consequences. 

Wandering around the square, blind and deaf, the hungry 
horse chanced upon the posts on which the bell hung. She tried 
to pull a few wisps of hay from the eaves of the little roof, but in¬ 
stead she grasped the rope tied to the bell clapper with her teeth 
and began to pull. The bell rang so loudly that people flocked 
to the square, despite the early hour, to find out who was so in¬ 
sistently demanding justice and protection. 

Everyone in Vineta knew Catch-the-Wind. They knew she 
had saved her master's life, and they knew of her master's prom¬ 
ise. Therefore they were amazed when they saw the poor horse 
on the square—blind, hungry, shaking from the cold, and covered 
with snow. 

The matter was soon explained. When the people found out 
that the wealthy merchant, Usedom, had driven away the blind 
horse who had saved his life, they unanimously decided Catch- 
the-Wind had a perfect right to ring the veche bell. 

They commanded the ungrateful merchant to appear on the 
square and, in spite of his excuses, ordered him to take care of 
the horse as before and feed her till her death. A special person 
was appointed to see that the sentence was carried out. Shortly 
thereafter, the verdict of the wise townspeople was carved on a 
stone. The stone was erected in memory of this event on the veche 
square, where it stands to this day. 
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The Traveling Frog 


I Lat ONCE WAS A FROG WHO USED TO SIT IN THE SWAMP WITH HER 

friends all spring long catching mosquitoes and midges and croak¬ 
ing loudly. She would have spent her whole lifetime there happily 
(providing, of course, that a stork didn't eat her up) if it hadn't 
been for a certain event. 

One day she was sitting on a sunken tree limb enjoying a fine, 
warm rain. 

"Oh, what beautifully wet weather!" she thought. "It's de¬ 
lightful just to be alive." 

The rain drizzled down her shiny, speckled back. It ran under 
her belly and down her webbed feet, and that was exquisitely 
pleasant, it was so pleasant, in fact, that she almost croaked. But, 
luckily, she remembered in the nick of time that it was already 
autumn and that frogs don't croak in autumn. Croaking is a 
springtime occupation. To have made the mistake of croaking in 
autumn would have hurt her reputation and dignity. So she sat 
quietly and continued to bask in comfort. 

Suddenly she heard a thin, broken, whistling sound. There 
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is a kind of duck whose wings, when cutting through the air, 
make a singing or whistling sound. You hear “whiz, whiz, whiz, 
whiz-z-z“ as a flock of such ducks flies high overhead. They fly 
so high no one can see them. This time, however, the ducks made 
a huge half circle and landed in the frog's swamp. 

“Quack-quack!" said one of the ducks. “We still have a long 
way to fly, and must have something to eat." 

The little frog immediately hid. Although she knew the ducks 
could not eat her because she was too big and fat, she wasn't go¬ 
ing to take any chances. She dove under her sunken tree limb. 
After thinking it over awhile, she decided to stick her pop-eyed 
head out of the water. She was very interested in finding out 
where the ducks were flying. 

“Quack-quack!" said another duck. “It is already cold here. 
Let's go south quickly. Quickly!" 

All the ducks loudly quacked their approval. 

“Ladies and gentlemen," the frog made bold to say. "I beg 
your pardon for interrupting, but what is this 'south you are 
flying to?" 

The flock of ducks gathered round the frog. Their first thought 
was to eat her, but they all saw that she was too fat and would 
get caught in their throats. 

Flapping their wings, they began to quack, “It's wonderful in 
the south. Nice and warm! There are gloriously warm swamps 
there and plenty of worms. It's wonderful in the south!" 

They quacked so loudly they almost deafened the frog. She 
finally persuaded them to be quiet and asked a duck who seemed 
bigger and wiser than the rest to tell her about the south. After 
the fat duck had finished explaining, the frog went into ecstasies. 

But, because she was cautious, she asked, “Are there many 
midges and mosquitoes there?" 

“Oh, clouds of them!" one duck answered. 

“Croak!" said the frog, turning around to see if there was a 
friend nearby who was listening and could condemn her for 
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croaking in autumn. She just couldn't help giving one little croak 
when she heard about the clouds of midges and mosquitoes. 
“Please take me with you." 

“How?" exclaimed the duck. “You have no wings." 

“When are you going to leave?" asked the frog. 

“Soon, soon!" cried all the ducks. “Quack-quack! It's cold 
here. Let's go south." 

“Please give me just five minutes to think," said the frog. 
“Most likely I will come back right away with a good idea." 

She tumbled off the sunken tree limb and dove into the mud, 
burying herself completely in it so that other matters wouldn't 
interfere with her thinking. 

Five minutes passed. The ducks were ready to fly away when 
suddenly the water stirred around the tree limb on which the frog 
had been sitting. The frog peered out of the water, and her face 
had the most radiant expression a frog could possibly have. 

“I've got it!" she said. "Two of you take each end of a twig 
in your beaks, and I will hang onto the middle. You will fly, and 
I will ride along. If you remember not to quack and I remember 
not to croak, everything will be perfect." 

Although carrying even a light frog for three thousand versts* 
without quacking is no pleasure (Heaven knows!), her wit de¬ 
lighted the ducks so much they all enthusiastically agreed to take 
her. They decided to take turns carrying her and change around 
every two hours. Since there were so many ducks and as many 
again plus half as many and a quarter as many, but only one frog, 
just as in the old saying, each duck didn't have to help carry her 
very often. 

They found a good strong twig, and two ducks took the ends 
in their beaks. The frog bit into the middle, and the whole flock 
took to the air. 

The frog's fear of heights took her breath away. Besides, the 

* Three thousand versts is a little less than two thousand miles. 
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ducks flew unevenly and tugged the twig back and forth. The 
poor frog dangled in the air like a paper clown, clenching her 
jaws with all her might so that she wouldn't come off the twig 
and tumble to the ground. She soon grew used to her situation 
and even began to look about a bit. They quickly flew over fields, 
meadows, rivers, and mountains. She found it very difficult to 
see, since she could only look backwards and a little bit upwards 
from her hanging position on the twig. But she could see a few 
things if she tried hard enough, and it made her very happy and 
proud of herself. 

"What an excellent idea I had!" she thought to herself. 

The ducks following the front pair, who were carrying her, 
quacked and praised her. 

"Our frog has a wonderful head on her shoulders," they said. 
"You don't even find many ducks as bright as she." 

The frog could hardly restrain herself from thanking them. 
But, recalling that she would fall from a terrible height if she 
opened her mouth, she clenched her jaws tighter and decided to 
have patience. She dangled like that the whole day long. The 
ducks took turns carrying her, changing while in flight, and 
adroitly catching the ends of the twig. It was frightening. More 
than once, the frog almost croaked with fear. It was necessary to 
keep her wits about her, and she did. 

That evening the whole formation stopped in a swamp. At 
dawn the ducks set out with the frog again. This time the travel¬ 
ing frog hung on with her back and head forward and her belly 
behind so that she could see everything along the way better. The 
ducks flew over fields that had been harvested, forests that were 
yellowing, and villages filled with stacks of grain. They heard the 
hum of human conversation and the tap of flails used in thresh¬ 
ing rye. 

People looked up at the flock of ducks and, noticing something 
strange about it, pointed up. The frog wanted terribly much to fly 
closer to the earth to show herself off and to hear what people 
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would say about her. 

At the next rest stop she said, "Must we fly so high? It makes 
me dizzy, and I am afraid of falling if I should feel faint." 

The good ducks promised to fly lower. The next day they flew 
so low they could hear what people were saying. 

"Look! Look!" cried the children of one village. "Those ducks 
are carrying a frog!" 

The frog heard them, and her heart gave a leap. 

"Look! Look!" some grownups in another village shouted. 
"How marvelous!" 

"Do they know it was I and not the ducks who thought of 
doing this?" wondered the frog. 

"Look! Look!" the people in still another village shouted. 
"What a miracle! Whose clever idea is that?" 

At this point the frog could contain herself no longer. Throw¬ 
ing caution to the winds, she screamed with all her might, "Mine! 
Mine!" 

With that, she fell head over heels to the ground. The ducks 
quacked loudly. One of them tried to catch their poor traveling 
companion in flight, but missed. 

The frog, jerking all four legs, quickly fell to earth. Since the 
ducks were flying swiftly, she didn't fall right on the spot over 
which she had shouted, where there was a hard road, but fortu¬ 
nately landed much farther on, in a dirty pond at the edge of a 
village. 

Soon she emerged from the water, screaming wildly, "It was 
my idea! Mine!" 

But there was no one around. Frightened by the sudden splash, 
all the local frogs had hidden in the water. When they began to 
appear again, they looked at the strange frog in surprise. 

She told them the wonderful story of how she thought all her 
life and finally invented a new and unusual way of traveling on 
ducks. She told how she had her own personal ducks, who carried 
her wherever she wanted to go, and how she had been in the 
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beautiful south with its nice warm swamps and plentiful midges 
and edible insects. 

"I flew here to see how you live, she said. I will stay with 
you till my ducks, whom 1 gave leave of absence, return in the 
spring.” 

But the ducks never returned. They thought the frog had 
crashed onto hard ground, and they felt very sorry indeed for her. 
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The Fox and the Rolling Pin 


^, FOX WAS WALKING DOWN THE ROAD WHEN SHE HAPPENED UPON A 

rolling pin. She picked it up and walked on. 

Finally she came to a village and knocked on a peasant's cot¬ 
tage door. 

'' Knock-knock-knock !" 

"Who's there?" 

"It is I—Sister Fox. Let me spend the night with you." 

"We are crowded as it is." 

"Oh, I won't take up much room. I'll lie on a bench with my 
tail under the bench and my rolling pin under the stove." 

So they let her in. She did just as she said and lay on a bench 
with her tail under the bench and her rolling pin under the stove. 

Early the next morning, the fox got up and threw the rolling 
pin into the fire. It was burned to ashes in no time. 

Then she asked the peasant, "Where is my rolling pin? Since 
it was lost in your home, you must give me a chicken in place of it." 

What could the peasant do? He gave her a chicken for the 
rolling pin. 

The fox took the chicken and walked away, singing: 
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A fox was walking down the road 
And found a rolling pin. 

The little fox then made a swap. 

And now she has a chicken. 

She came to another village and knocked on another peasant's 
door. 

"Knock-knock-knock!" 

"Who's there?" 

"It is I—Sister Fox. Let me spend the night with you." 

"We are crowded as it is." 

"Oh, I won't take up much room. I'll lie on a bench with my 
tail under the bench and my chicken under the stove." 

So they let her in. She did just as she said and lay on a bench 
with her tail under the bench and her chicken under the stove. 

Early the next morning the fox got up very quietly, grabbed 
the chicken, and ate it all up. 

Afterwards, she said to the peasant, "Where is my chicken? 
Since it was lost in your home, you must give me a goose in place 
of it." 

It couldn't be helped. The host had to give her a goose in place 
of the chicken. 

The fox took the goose and walked away, singing: 

A fox was walking down the road 
And found a rolling pin. 

The little fox then made a swap 
And got herself a chicken. 

Another time she swapped and got 
A fat goose for her chicken. 

Towards evening she came to a third village where she 
knocked on a peasant's door. 

"Knock-knock-knock!" 

"Who's there?" 
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"It is I—Sister Fox. Let me spend the night with you." 

"We are crowded as it is." 

"Oh, 1 won't take up much room. I'll lie on a bench with my 
tail under the bench and my goose under the stove." 

So they let her in. She did just as she said and lay on a bench 
with her tail under the bench and her goose under the stove. 

In the morning, when it was barely daylight, the fox jumped 
up and grabbed the goose and ate it all up. 

Then she said, "Where is my goose? Since it was lost in your 
home, you must give me your daughter in its place." 

The peasant felt bad about giving his daughter away. So he 
put a big dog into a sack and gave it to the fox. 

"Take my daughter, fox," he said. 

The fox took the sack and went down the road. 

"Girl, sing me some songs," she ordered. 

The dog in the sack began to growl. The fox was terrified and 
threw the sack away. Then she broke into a run. 

The dog jumped out of the sack and ran after the fox. The 
fox ran and ran. Finally, she whipped into a hole under a tree 
stump. 

She sat there and asked, "Ears, ears, how did you help me?" 

"We listened to everything." 

"And you, feet, how did you help me?" 

"We kept running." 

"And you, eyes?" 

"We watched all the time." 

"And you, tail?" 

"I made it difficult for you to run." 

"So you made it difficult for me to run! Well, just wait! I'm 
going to give you away." With that, she stuck her tail out of the 
hole. 

"Bite it off, dog!" she said. "It's a traitor. I don't need it." 

The dog grabbed the fox by the tail, dragged her out of the 
hole, and gave her a good thrashing. 
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The Heron and the Crane 


'There once was a featherbrained owl. She flew and she flew. 
Then she stopped. She turned round on her tail, and she looked 
all around. Then she flew and she flew. Then she stopped. She 
turned round on her tail, and she looked all around. Then she flew 
and she flew and she flew. 

That was the introduction. Now, here's the story. 

Once upon a time a crane and a heron lived in the same 
swamp. They built themselves homes at opposite ends of the 
swamp. 

The crane soon grew tired of living all alone and decided to 
find himself a wife. 

"I know! I'll marry the heron!" he thought. 

So he waded splish-splash!—seven versts* across the swamp. 

When he got to the heron's house, he said, "Is the heron 
home?" 

"I am." 

"Please be my wife!" 

"Nothing doing, crane. I'm not going to marry you. Your feet 

* Seven versts is almost five miles. 
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are long, and your clothes are short. Besides, you don't fly very 
well, so you wouldn't find enough for me to eat. Now get out, 
long-legs!" 

The crane walked back home, having received nothing for his 
efforts. 

Later on, the heron began to think, "I was too hasty. Why 
should I live alone? It would be better to marry the crane." 

She went to the crane and said, "I will marry you!" 

"Nothing doing, heron. I don't need you anymore. I've de¬ 
cided not to get married after all. Go away!" 

The heron's pride was hurt. She wept in shame and returned 
home. 

After the heron was gone, the crane thought, "It was foolish 
of me to have refused the heron. After all, it is tiresome to be all 
alone." 

So he went to the heron and said, "I've decided to marry you. 
Come be my wife!" 

"No, sir, I won't marry you!" 

The crane went home sadly. 

Then the heron thought, "Why did I refuse him? Why live 
alone? It would be better to marry the crane." 

She went to the crane to tell him she wanted to marry him. 
But the crane didn't want to get married. 

And so it goes to this very day. Each one asks for the other's 
hand in marriage, but they never get married. 
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The Fox, the Rabbit and the Rooster 


NCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS A FOX AND A RABBIT. The FOX LIVED 

in a home made of ice, and the rabbit lived in a home made of 
wood. When the warm springtime came, the fox's home melted. 
The rabbit's home didn't change at all. The fox asked the rabbit 
if she could come in to warm herself by his fire. When the rabbit 
let her in, she chased him out of his own little home and drove 
him away. 

The rabbit burst into tears and hopped off down the road. On 
the way he met a pack of dogs. 

"Woof-woof-woof! Why are you crying?" they asked. 

The rabbit answered, "Leave me alone, dogs! Why shouldn't 
I cry? I had a house made of wood. The fox's house was made of 
ice. Hers melted. She asked if she could come in to warm herself 
by my fire, and then she drove me away." 

"Don't cry!" said the dogs. "We'll get rid of the fox for you." 

"No, you'll never be able to get rid of her." 

"Oh, yes we will." 

They went up to the little house. 

"Woof-woof-woof! Get out, fox!" 
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The fox, lying on top of the stove to keep herself warm, an¬ 
swered, "I see some scraps of meat walking down the road. I 
think I'll jump out and grab them for my dinner." 

The dogs were frightened and ran away. 

The rabbit started to cry and began walking down the road 
again. On the way he met a bear. 

"Why are you crying?" asked the bear. 

The rabbit answered, "Leave me alone, bear! Why shouldn t 
I cry? I had a house made of wood. The fox's house was made of 
ice. Hers melted. She asked if she could come in to warm herself 
by my fire, and then she drove me away." 

"Don't cry!" said the bear. "I'll get rid of the fox for you. 

"No, you won't. The dogs couldn't drive her out, and you 

won't be able to, either." 

"Oh, yes I will!" 

They went up to the little house. 

"Get out, fox!" shouted the bear. 

They heard the fox answer from her warm place on top of 
the stove, "I see some scraps of meat walking down the road. I 
think I'll jump out and grab them for my dinner." 

The bear was frightened and ran away. 

Once again the rabbit started off down the road with tears 
streaming down his face. On the way he met an ox. 

"Why are you crying?" asked the ox. 

"Leave me alone, ox! Why shouldn't I cry! I had a house made 
of wood. The fox's house was made of ice. Hers melted. She 
asked if she could come in to warm herself by my fire, and then 

she drove me away." 

"Let's go! I'll get rid of the fox for you." 

"No, ox, you can't do it. The dogs couldn't drive her out. And 
the bear couldn't drive her out. So you won't be able to, either." 

"Oh, yes I will!" 

They walked up to the little house. 

"Get out, fox!" shouted the ox. 
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The fox answered from her warm place on top of the stove, 
"I see some scraps of meat walking down the road. I think I'll 
jump out and grab them for my dinner." 

The ox was frightened and ran away. 

Once again the rabbit began crying and walking. On the way 
he met a rooster with a scythe. 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo! Why are you crying?" 

"Leave me alone, rooster. Why shouldn't I cry? I had a house 
made of wood. The fox's house was made of ice. Hers melted. She 
asked if she could come in to warm herself by my fire, and then 
she drove me away." 

"Let's go! I'll get rid of the fox." 

"No, you won't. The dogs couldn't drive her out. The bear 
couldn't drive her out. And the ox couldn't drive her out. You 
won't be able to, either." 

"Oh, yes I will!" 

They walked up to the little house. 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo! I am carrying a scythe on my shoulder, 
and I intend to cut a certain fox to pieces. Get out, fox!" 

The fox listened and was frightened. She said, "I am getting 
dressed." 

Again the rooster said, "Cock-a-doodle-doo! I am carrying 
a scythe on my shoulder, and I intend to cut a certain fox to 
pieces. Get out, fox!" 

She answered, "I am putting on my fur coat." 

For the third time the rooster said, "Cock-a-doodle-doo! I am 
carrying a scythe on my shoulder, and I intend to cut a certain 
fox to pieces. Get out, fox!" 

The fox answered, "I am still putting on my fur coat." 

For the fourth time the rooster said, "Cock-a-doodle-doo! I 
am carrying a scythe on my shoulder, and I intend to cut a cer¬ 
tain fox to pieces. Get out, fox!" 

At this point the fox ran out. The rooster killed her with the 
scythe and moved into the little house with the rabbit. They 
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lived happily ever after and were never bothered again. 

I hope you won't fail 
To be pleased by my tale. 

For a potful of butter. 

I'll tell you another.* 



* Reminders to reward the teller of the story are sometimes at the end of Russian 
folktales. This practice began in the days when bards depended for a living on 
their listeners' gifts. 
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He Who Likes to Bite and Hiss 
Will Always Go Astray and Miss 

A 

Im. LITTLE FIELD MOUSE WAS GOING FOR A STROLL WITH HER CHILDREN. 

She had three little ones. She held the youngest mouse by the paw. 
The middle one was gathering flowers, and the oldest was rolling 
a hoop. 

The mice walked along, breathing in the fresh air and im¬ 
proving their health. Suddenly they saw an enormous snake 
hanging from a tree. It was such a dreadful snake they were ter¬ 
ror-stricken. His eyes were like burning coals, and his mouth was 
wide open. Oh, he was surely going to gulp somebody down! 

The snake didn't want to swallow the little mice, because 
they were only small fry. He was big, and he needed something 
bigger to eat. So he took aim at Mama Mouse, planning to gobble 
her up. 

"Oh, dear. Mama, hurry! Run from the snake. Quick!" her 
mice children cried. 

But Mama Mouse wasn't afraid, although her children were 
shaking with fright and had taken to their heels. Mama Mouse 
didn't like the snake at all and wanted to play a trick on him. She 
began to run around the tree. The snake went after her, but she 
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escaped him. Then because the snake had poor eyesight, he put 

his head down in the wrong place. 

He thrust his head into the loop he had made with his body 
and tied himself into a knot. Mama Mouse ran up closer to the 
snake on purpose. The snake gave a jerk in order to catch her 
and, naturally, tied the knot even tighter. He tied himself up 
and became so entangled he couldn t do a thing. 

Now Mama Mouse saw that the snake was no longer danger- 
ous and called her children. The little mice ran up, and the four 
of them walked fearlessly past the snake, under his very nose. 

“He who likes to bite and hiss will always go astray and miss. 
the smallest mouse scolded the snake. 
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Terenti, the Black Grouse 


^ BLACK GROUSE NAMED TERENTI LIVED IN THE FOREST. SUMMER WAS 

a good time of year for him because he could hide in the thick 
grass from the eyes of other forest creatures. But when winter 
came, and the trees and the bushes lost their leaves, there was no¬ 
where for him to hide. 

One winter the fierce beasts quarreled over who was going 
to eat Terenti for dinner. The fox said she was, and the marten 
said he was. 

“Terenti is mine," said the fox. “When he perches in a bush 
near the ground to go to sleep, I will grab him and eat him up. I 
couldn't see him in the summertime, but I can now." 

The marten said, “No, Terenti is mine. When he perches in a 
tree to go to sleep, I will grab him and eat him up!" 

The black grouse overheard their argument and was fright¬ 
ened. He flew to the edge of the forest, perched on the very top of 
a tree, and thought about how he could fool those two vicious 
animals. If he perched near the ground, the fox would catch him. 
If he perched in a tree, the marten would get him. Where could 
he spend the night? 
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He thought and thought but couldn't come up with anything. 
Finally, he dozed off. 

As he dozed, he dreamed he was sleeping neither in a tree 
nor on the ground, but in the air. The marten couldn't reach 
him from the trees, and the fox couldn't reach him from the 
ground. He had only to cross his legs, Turkish style, and they 
couldn't touch him. 

While he was dreaming, the black grouse really did cross his 
legs and he fell out of the tree, landing with a thud. Luckily, the 
snow was soft and deep, like downy feathers, so he didn t get 

hurt. , . 

All this time the fox had been noiselessly stealing up on him. 

She hurried to the edge of the forest. At the same time, the marten 
was also running to the edge of the forest. They were both rush- 

ing after Terenti, the black grouse. 

The marten tore up a tall tree and looked around at the tops 
of all the other trees. He climbed along every branch, but Terenti 
wasn't there. 

"Well, I'm too late!" he thought. "Apparently he is asleep 
in a bush on the ground. The fox must have caught him by now." 

Meanwhile, the fox was running around the entire edge of 
the forest. She crawled among all the bushes, but Terenti wasn't 

there. 

She thought, "Well, I'm too late! Apparently he is asleep in a 
tree. The marten must have caught him by now." 

The fox raised her head and caught sight of the marten, who 
was sitting on a tree limb with a silly grin on his face. 

The fox became angry and shouted, "You ate my Terenti, 

you good-for-nothing!" 

The marten answered, "You ate him yourself, and now you're 
putting on airs and blaming me, you sneak!" 

They began to argue, and the fight soon came to blows. The 
fight was so hot that the snow beneath them soon melted. Jets 
of water flew in all directions. 
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Suddenly—swish-swish-swish! Something black shot out 
from under the snow. 

The fox and the marten were so frightened that their hearts 
were in their mouths. They rushed in opposite directions. The 
fox dashed into the bushes, while the marten climbed a tree. 

It was Terenti, the black grouse, who had darted out. After 
he fell from the tree limb, he went to sleep in the snow. The noise 
of the Fight had awakened him. If it weren't for that, he probably 
would still have been sleeping. 

From that day on all black grouse have slept in the snow in 
wintertime. It is warm and comfortable there, and they are safe 
from the eyes of vicious beasts. 
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The Protector of the Mice 


Some mice assembled for an important council to decide how to 
get rid of their enemies, from whom they suffered much pain 
and grief. 

"Whom shall we choose as our protector?" they wondered. 

They thought and quarreled and squeaked and squealed and 
finally decided to ask the cat to be their protector. 

"He is so gentle and well mannered!" 

"And so clever!" 

"And so humble and saintly! He isn't like the dog, who barks 
and dashes around all day long. Instead, he meows very courte¬ 
ously and sits quietly on the stove to keep warm." 

Meanwhile, the cat had eaten his dinner and was lying in the 
sun, dreaming sweet dreams. Suddenly the smell of mice roused 
him from his laziness. He opened one eye a slit and saw a whole 
crowd of mice in front of him, bowing low and asking, "Little 
father, hear us out. Don't refuse us. Please be our protector." 

The cat got up and sat back on his haunches with his tail 
curled around him. 

He looked around and asked, "Are there many of you?" 
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"Lots!" , . 

"Good! Call everyone here. 1 will look them over and make 

my decision." . , 

The cat saw that a multitude of mice had gathered in front 

of him. , , 

"Well," he said, "I would agree to it, except that 1 am old 

and weak. It is difficult for me to get about now without help. 

But I will pray to God for your safety." 

"Oh, don't refuse us, little father," squeaked the mice. 

"Very well. But you must take turns accompanying me to 
the monastery courtyard, since I will be walking there often to 

pray for your sins." 

"All right! We'll accompany you." 

They all agreed to it, and the saintly cat gladly took the mice 
under his protection. 

The cat immediately began his walks to the monastery. He 
didn't waste any time. 

He would ask, "Well, whose turn is it to accompany me? 
Day after day went by, then week after week. The cat be¬ 
came more and more enthusiastic about his job. The mice noticed 
that while the cat was growing plump because of his eagerness 
and enthusiasm the number of mice was becoming smaller and 
smaller. This situation made them suspicious. 

"Here's what we'll do, brothers," said one little mouse. "To¬ 
morrow it is my turn to accompany the cat. I will walk with him, 
and the rest of you will follow us on the sly. There s something 
wrong here!" 

The mouse walked with the cat to the monastery courtyard 

while the others spied from a distance. 

The cat turned around and asked, "Why do I smell mice 

everywhere?" 

"Because we chase each other here in the morning," an¬ 
swered the mouse. "How sensitive and all-knowing you are, 
little father!" 
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"I understand my own business," said the cat, stretching 
sleepily. "And now, little mouse, I would like to have lunch. 
Feed me!" 

"But I didn't take anything with me." 

"Isn't there something under that fur coat of yours?" 

"I am under my fur coat." 

"Well, I'll just have to be satisfied with that for the time 
being." 

The cat pounced on the mouse and ate her up. 

The others saw what happened and understood what kind of 
protector they had. They all scampered back into their holes. 
From that day on they avoided and feared the cat more than 
any other enemy. Their protector and benefactor had cost them 
dearly! 
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A Tale of Two Frogs 


There once were two frogs. They were very good friends and 
lived together in the same ditch. One of them was strong and 
brave and lighthearted, but the other was not like that at all. She 
was a lazy, cowardly sleepyhead. Just the same, they got along 

well with one another. , , , 1 

One night they went out for a stroll down a forest road an 

came upon a house. Near the house was a root cellar where vege¬ 
tables and other foods were stored. Pleasant odors were coming 
from the cellar. They could smell mold and dampness and moss 
and mushrooms. And that is exactly what frogs like. 

They immediately climbed into the cellar and began to play 
and hop about. They hopped and hopped until they accidentally 

fell into a crock of sour cream. t „ 

They started to sink, and of course they didn t like that one 

bit. 

After floundering about awhile, the fiogs egan to s ^ irr ^' 
The clay crock had very high, slippery sides, so they couldn t 

get out. 

The lazy frog floundered about and thought, "I'm not going 
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to get out of here, so what does it matter? Why should I struggle 
in vain. I'll just wear myself out for nothing. It's better to drown 
right away." So she stopped swimming and sank. 

The story of the second frog is another matter entirely. She 
thought to herself, "Well, brother, I can always drown. That's 
easy enough. It would be better to flounder about while I can. 
Who knows? Something might come of it." 

But nothing came of it. No matter how hard she tried to swim, 
she didn't get very far. The crock was small, and the sides were 
slippery. The little frog just couldn't get out of the cream. Al¬ 
though she wasn't succeeding, she didn't lose heart. 

"Never mind," she thought. "While I still have enough 
strength, I'll flounder about. I'm alive, you see. That means I 
must try to live, no matter what happens." 

With her last ounce of strength the brave little frog fought 
against death. She was beginning to grow faint and to get bogged 
down. She was already being dragged down to the bottom, but 
she wouldn't give up. She still could use her front feet. 

She jerked her feet, thinking, "No, I won't give up. Death 
won't catch up with me!" 

And what do you think? Suddenly the little frog felt some¬ 
thing under her feet. It was not sour cream, but something firm 
and hard, something like earth. The frog was amazed. She looked 
and saw there was no more cream in the crock. She was standing 
on a piece of butter. 

"How can it be?" thought the frog. "Who would ever have 
expected it to be butter?" 

She was amazed, but then she realized how it had happened. 
She, herself, had beat the liquid cream into hard butter with her 
feet. 

"Well," thought the frog, "it turned out for the best that I 
didn't give up and sink right away." 

She jumped out of the crock, rested a bit. and hopped back 
to her home in the forest. 
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The other frog remained in the crock. She never again hopped 
about or croaked or saw the wide world. But to tell the truth, the 
frog herself was to blame. One must never lose courage or give 

up before trying! 
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The New Law 


^ BLACK GROUSE WAS PERCHED ON A TREE LIMB WHEN A FOX CAME UP 

to him and said, "Hello, my friend. I heard your sweet little voice, 
so I decided to pay you a visit." 

"Thank you for your kind words," said the black grouse. 

Thinking that a grouse dinner would be very tasty, the fox 
pretended she hadn't heard and said, "What did you say? I didn't 
hear you. You'd better come down and take a stroll on the grass 
with me so that we can talk more easily. I can't hear a word you're 
saying way up there on that tree limb." 

The black grouse said, "I am afraid to go down on the grass. 
It's dangerous for us birds to walk on the ground." 

"Are you afraid of me?" asked the fox. 

"It isn't so much you as it is other wild animals," said the 
grouse. "There are always all kinds of fierce beasts down there." 

"No, no, my friend. A law has been passed commanding 
everyone on earth to live in peace. Nowadays the animals no 
longer harm one another." 

"How nice," said the grouse, "because some dogs have been 
running here, just as they did when they used to chase you. But, 
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of course, now you have nothing to fear, so you don t have to go 

The fox pricked up her ears and listened for the dogs, getting 

"Where are you going?" asked the black grouse. After all, 
the law has been passed that everyone must live in peace. The ogs 

won't touch you." , 

"Who knows?" said the fox. "Maybe the dogs haven t heard 

about the law yet." 

Then she ran away. 
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A Forest Mansion 


O NE DAY SOMEONE WALKING IN THE FOREST DROPPED A BASKET AND 

didn't pick it up. Instead, it was left by the side of the road. 

A fly caught sight of it in her travels. "Let's have a look and 
see if there's anything to eat inside," she thought to herself. 

There was a large hole in the cover of the basket and the fly 
could get in easily. She flew inside and found that the basket was 
empty except for some bread crumbs at the very bottom. 

"Why, this would make an elegant mansion," thought the fly. 
"I'll set up housekeeping right away. Birds won't be able to peck 
at me in here, and I won't get wet when it rains." 

The fly moved into the basket. One day passed, then another. 
She didn't have to go out even once, for there were still some bread 
crumbs left in the bottom of the basket. 

Then a mosquito flew up, sat down on the edge of the hole in 
the basket cover, and asked, "Who lives in this lofty mansion?" 
"1 do. My name is Buzzy Fly. Who are you?" 

"I am Squeaky Mosquito. May I cOme in to visit?" 

"Of course! You may live here with me if you like." 
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The hole served as an excellent door. The mosquito had no 
sooner flown through it into the basket than a wasp perched on 
the edge of the hole in the cover. 

"Who lives in this elegant mansion?" 

The fly and the mosquito answered, "We do—Buzzy Fly and 
Squeaky Mosquito. Who are you?" 

"I am Striped Wasp. Is there room for me?" 

"Of course there is. But how will you get through the door?" 

"I have only to fold my wings together. I'm not fat. I can go 
anywhere." 

"Well, then, welcome!" 

The wasp crawled through the hole. Then they heard another 
voice near the door ask, "Who lives in this lofty mansion? 

"We do—Buzzy Fly, Squeaky Mosquito, and Striped Wasp. 
Who are you?" 

"I am Stingy Horsefly." 

"Oh?" 

"I would like to join you." 

"Please do. But how will you get in?" 

"Easy! I'll just move a little closer to the side." 

The horsefly crawled into the basket. Soon they began to talk 
with one another. 

The fly said, "I'm not an ordinary fly. I am quite important. 
You see, our species is a very fine one, for it is generations old. We 
are well received everywhere. We can fly into any yard and a 
fabulous banquet always awaits us. The feasts I've eaten! The 
places I've been! I don't think there is anyone on earth more noble 
and distinguished than I." 

"I'm not of ordinary origins, either," said the wasp. "There's 
no reason to boast in front of me. I have everything—beauty and 
a fine voice. And I'm an expert at singing and dressing smartly. 
All the flowers invite me to eat and drink as their guest. I don t 
know of anyone on earth who is more fashionably dressed or who 
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has a better singing voice than I. If such a creature exists, I would 
like to meet her." 

"Well, nobody can buzz better than I," said the horsefly. 

"Yes, but your voice isn't pleasant and refined like mine," 
said the wasp. 

"Mine is both more refined and more resonant," squeaked the 
mosquito. 

A squabble broke out. All of a sudden they heard somebody 
moving around near the door. 

"Who's there?" they asked. 

Nobody answered. 

"Who's at the door of our lofty mansion?" 

Again there was no answer. 

"Who is disturbing us? No ordinary riff-raff live here. This is 
the residence of Buzzy Fly, Squeaky Mosquito, Striped Wasp and 
Stingy Horsefly." 

But still nobody answered. 

"We'd better go out and have a look," they all exclaimed at 
the same time. 

"I'll not be the first to fly out to check, for I am the most noble 
and distinguished of you all," said the fly. 

"And I won't be the first to fly out to check, for I have the best 
singing voice," said the mosquito. 

"Well, I won't be the first to fly out to check because I am the 
most fashionably dressed," said the wasp. 

"I won't be the first to fly out to check, because I am the 
strongest of us all," said the horsefly. 

A quarrel started again. No one wanted to fly out to see what 
was going on. Suddenly it became darker in the mansion. 

"What rude creature is standing in our light?" everyone 
shouted. 

"Why, it's a spider, spinning his web," said the mosquito. 

"Oh, good grief!" they all began to wail. "How could this 
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happen to us? What shall we do? We must get out right away. We 
must break through the web while it still isn't very strong.' 

"Me first," cried the fly. "I am the most noble and distin¬ 
guished of you all." 

"Me first," droned the wasp. "I am the most fashionably 
dressed." 

"Me first," squeaked the mosquito. "I have the most refined 
voice." 

"Me first," buzzed the horsefly. "I'm the strongest." 

They argued on and almost came to blows. But while they 
were quarreling and arguing, the spider was spinning and spin¬ 
ning his web. By the time they had agreed on who was going to 
fly out after whom, they were all stuck inside the basket. 
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There once lived an old lady and an old man. One day the old 
man said to his wife, "While you're baking some pies. I'll harness 
the sleigh and go fishing." 

The old man caught a whole cartload of fish. As he was driving 
home, he came upon a fox lying in the road curled up like a 
kalatch.* 

The old man climbed down from his cart and went over to 
the fox. The fox didn't budge. She lay as though dead. 

"What wonderful luck! I'll bring the fox home so that my 
wife can make a fur collar for herself." 

The old man took the fox and put her into the cart. Then he 
got up in front to drive. 

The fox, taking advantage of the situation, began to throw the 
fish out of the cart a few at a time. When she had thrown out all 
the fish, she very quietly jumped out herself. 

The old man arrived home and called his wife. "Well, old 
lady. I've brought you a nice fur collar." 


* A kalatch is a type of fancy bread. 
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The old woman went up to the cart. Neither the fish nor the 
fur collar was in it. 

"You old so-and-so, what made you think you could fool me?" 
she scolded. 

When he looked into the cart, the old man realized the fox 
had not been dead at all. He grieved and grieved, but what could 
he do? 

Meanwhile, the fox had gathered all the fish on the road into 

a heap and was eating them up. 

A wolf came up to her and said, "Hello, friend fox. Those fish 

look tasty." 

"Keep your distance. These are my own fish I'm eating." 
"Give me some." 

"Catch some yourself and eat your own." 

"But I don't know how." 

"Well, you can see that I caught some. Go down to the river, 
my friend, and lower your tail into an ice-hole. Sit there and 
repeat: 

Fish, small and great. 

Come fill my dinner plate. 

Fish, small and great, 

Come fill my dinner plate. 

That will cause the fish to grab onto your tail by themselves. The 
longer you sit there, the more you'll catch." 

The wolf went to the river and lowered his tail into an ice-hole. 
He sat there and repeated : 

Fish, small and great. 

Come fill my dinner plate. 

The fox walked around the wolf and repeated: 

Heavenly stars, whose light won't fail. 

Freeze, oh freeze, the wolf's long tail. 
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The wolf asked the fox "What are you saying, my friend? 

"I am helping you by driving the fish to your tail." 

Then she said to herself once again: 

Heavenly stars, whose light won't fail. 

Freeze, oh freeze, the wolf's long tail. 

The wolf sat by the ice-hole all night long, until his tail froze. 
Toward morning he wanted to get up, but—nothing of the sort! 

He thought, "I'll be! I've caught so many fish I can't pull 
them out of the water." 

Just then an old woman walked by on her way to fetch some 
buckets of water. 

She noticed the wolf and cried out, "A wolf! A wolf! Catch 
him and give him a thrashing!" 

The wolf moved this way and that, but he couldn't pull his 
tail out of the hole. The old woman threw down her buckets and 
began to beat the wolf with the wooden yoke that held the 
buckets. She hit him and hit him. The wolf pulled and pulled. 
Finally his tail fell off because he pulled so hard, and he took to 
his heels. 

"Very well," he thought. "I'll pay you back, friend fox." 

Meanwhile, the fox had climbed into the old lady's cottage. 
There she ate part of the dough from the old woman's dough 
trough and covered her head with the rest of it. She ran out to the 
road, fell down, and lay there, groaning. 

The wolf came upon her. "So this is how you teach a friend 
to catch fish. See how I have been beaten black and blue." 

The fox said, "Oh, my friend, you don't have a tail, but at 
least your head is not injured. My head has been split open. See? 
My brains are spilling out. I can hardly drag myself along." 

"That's true," said the wolf. "Sit on my back, friend, and I 
will take you wherever you want to go." 

The fox sat on the wolf's back, and he carried her along. As 
the fox rode on the wolf, she quietly sang to herself: 
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The loser carries the winner. 
The loser carries the winner. 

"What are you saying, friend fox?" 

"I am charming away your pain, my friend." 
And once again she repeated: 

The loser carries the winner. 
The loser carries the winner. 
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II 

QUICK WIT AND 
CLEVER PEOPLE 
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Boiled Axe 


SOLDIER ARRIVED AT HIS QUARTERS IN A LITTLE VILLAGE AND SAID 

to his hostess, "God be with you, old woman. Give me a little 
something to eat, please." 

The old woman replied, "It's out there, brother. The notice is 
tacked up." 

"Are you so deaf you can't understand?" the soldier asked, 
amazed at her reply. 

"You may spend the night wherever you wish." 

"Oh, you old fool. Just wait! I'll cure you of your deafness." 

The soldier went up to her with clenched fists. "Serve me a 
meal, woman." 

"But I don't have anything, brother." 

"Surely you have enough groats to make some kasha* for 
me." 

"No, I don't have anything in the house with which to make 
it, brother." 


* Kasha is a porridge made from buckwheat, oats, or wheat. It was a common 
dish for the peasants. 
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"Give me an axe, and I'll show you how to make kasha with 
an axe." 

"How strange!" thought the old woman. "I'll just watch and 
see how he is going to make it." 

She brought him an axe. He put the axe in a pot and poured in 
some water. He put the pot on the stove, and it began to boil. It 
boiled and boiled. 

He tasted it and said. "It's almost done, but we must add a few 
groats." 

The old woman brought some groats. Once more the soldier 
let the pot boil. 

Then he tasted the kasha and said, "It's just about ready, but 
a little butter would flavor it nicely." 

The old woman brought him some butter. The soldier con¬ 
tinued to boil the porridge. 

"Well, old woman," he said, "now give me some bread and 
salt. And bring a spoon. Then we will eat." 

After they both had eaten the kasha all up, the old woman 
asked, "Tell me, soldier, when will we eat the axe?" 

The soldier stuck a fork into the axe and said, "It isn't quite 
done. I will boil it some more tomorrow." 
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A Shrewd Woman 


T 

JL HERE ONCE LIVED A POOR MAN NAMED PrOKHOR IvANYCH WHO EN- 

dured many hardships and suffered many misfortunes. He had no 
luck at all. He never dared dream of ever becoming rich, for his 
mind was always occupied with a single thought—the hope that 
God would somehow allow him to live through another day. He 
had a wife and children, and they would have lived together in 
harmony, except that there was nothing to live on. As time went 
by, their poverty became worse, until the day came when there 
was nothing at all in the house to eat. 

Prokhor left home, but he didn't know where he could go. 
He only knew that he must go somewhere, because it was impos¬ 
sible to return without any money. But where could he get money? 
After all, the wind doesn't blow kopecks’*' to those in need. He 
became very bitter. 

"If the devil would give me some money to feed my children, 
I would sell my soul to him!" 

The thought had no sooner crossed his mind than the old 
tempter appeared. 

* A kopeck is a small Russian coin. 
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"Well, hello, Prokhor Ivanych!" he said. "I have some gold 
right here in my hand. Is that what you want?" 

Prokhor looked, and sure enough!—there was gold in the 
devil's hand. 

"Don't hold back. The money is there. You have only to ac¬ 
cept it." 

"Then give it to me!" Prokhor stretched out his hand. 

The evil one said, "Wait a minute! You must do one thing for 
me, Ivanych, and then I will let you have the money. Give me your 
fourth finger, and I will take a tiny drop of blood from it. Sign 
an agreement with me in blood and everything will be arranged 
as you desire." 

"All right!" Prokhor agreed. 

Everything was done promptly. A drop of blood was let from 
Prokhor's fourth finger. He signed an agreement with the devil 
and took the gold. 

"I will come back later for your soul. Good-by for now!" The 
devil wagged his tail and disappeared. 

Prokhor returned home with his gold. From that day on he 
had an abundance of money. He expanded his business and be¬ 
came a merchant, leading a completely different life. The poor 
man forgot about his poverty and lived in luxury. For quite a 
while he didn't even notice old age coming on. 

But the nearer his time of death came, the more the old man 
began to brood. He was tormented by the memory of signing an 
agreement with the devil in blood and selling his soul to the evil 
one. What's more, he was bothered by the fact that in all the 
years of friendship and love and harmony he had spent with his 
wife, asking her advice in all matters, he had never told her the 
most important thing—how he had received the gold. She knew 
nothing about his agreement with the devil. 

The old man hung his head. The thought of the devil fright¬ 
ened him. His sin tortured him, and admitting his guilt to his old 
wife would be difficult. 
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"Why do you sit and brood all the time, old man?" asked his 
wife. "You used to have good reason to sit and think when we 
were poor, but what is there to think about now?" 

Prokhor kept silent awhile. Then he said, "You know the gold 
I got many years ago? Well, I sold my soul to the devil for it!" 

As the old man spoke, he became terrified. He was afraid that 
his old wife would die of fright right on the spot when she heard 
his story. But the old woman didn't seem very sorry at all. 

"What is there to grieve about? Just let the devil come. If he 
wants to take your soul, he will have to take mine too. If he 
doesn't take mine, he won't take yours." 

Speak of the devil and he is sure to appear. There was a knock 
at the door. 

The devil cried out, "Open up, Prokhor Ivanych! I'm here." 

The old man was so frightened he couldn't budge. The old 
woman went over to the door, opened it, and let the devil in. 

"Hello!" said the devil, wagging his tail. "I have come for 
Prokhor Ivanych's soul." 

"No, take mine," said the old woman, trying to save her hus¬ 
band. "We haven't lived together all these years for nothing." 

"Why yours, old woman? I came for his. But will your soul 
cost me much?" the devil fawned over her. After all, the more 
souls the better as far as the devil is concerned. 

"I won't take money. Instead, I ask that you fulfill three tasks. 
If you can, you will have both our souls. But if you can't, you must 
leave us alone." 

"Agreed!" The devil hopped up to the old woman. After all, 
the devil can do anything and everything. He would fix the old 
lady. 

They slapped hands together as a pledge that if the devil ac¬ 
complished the three tasks he would take both the old man's and 
the old lady's souls. If he didn't accomplish the three tasks, he 
would not receive the soul of either one. 

The old man sat there more dead than alive. He was afraid 
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for both himself and his old wife. He feared she would make a 
mistake and the devil would get the better of her. 

The old woman stood in the middle of the cottage and sneezed. 

"Here!" she said. "Catch it!!" 

The devil tried and tried, but he couldn't catch the sneeze. 

"Well, you didn't fulfill that task. And you call yourself the 
devil?" the old woman chided. 

The devil became very angry. After all, he can do anything 
and everything. He would fix the old lady, yet. 

The old woman pulled a single hair out from under her head¬ 
dress. 

"Take it and straighten it," she said. 

The devil whirled and twirled and rolled the hair around in 
his hand, but he couldn't straighten it. He ended by breaking it to 
bits. 

"And you call yourself the devil? You can't do anything," the 
old woman teased knowingly. 

The devil became angrier than ever. After all, he can do any¬ 
thing and everything. He'd fix that old lady, yet. 

"I was born with moles," the old woman pointed out to the 
devil. "There are seventy brown spots all over my body. Lick this 
one on my elbow until it disappears." 

The devil licked and licked until his tongue was sore. The 
mole didn't go away. The only thing that happened was that the 
old lady's elbow blistered. The old woman could hardly stand it, 
but she was patient and only jerked her foot now and then. Angry 
sparks flew from the devil's black eyes. 

Finally, he gave up. He walked away and left without a back¬ 
ward glance. From that day on the devil forgot all about the souls 
of Prokhor and his wife. 
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Shish and the Innkeeper 


W„,LE JOURNEYING AROUND THE WORLD, SHISH WENT INTO AN INN 
to get a bite to eat. The innkeeper was a mean woman. 

When she saw that he was poorly dressed, she said, "Nothing 
is ready yet. I have only bread and water." 

Shish was happy with that. "Well, then, give me the bread 
and water," he said. 

He sat down and began to dunk his hard crust of bread into 
the water so that it would be soft enough to eat. Meanwhile, the 
fat hostess had a goose in a roasting pan in the oven. 

She thought she would make fun of the hungry traveler, so 
she said, "Young man, you have traveled just about everywhere 
and seen many people. Do you happen to know a gentleman by 
the name of Roast Goose, who lives in Pan Village in Oven 
District?" 

Shish got the point right away but said, "I am eating my bread 
now. Let me think a minute to see if I can remember." 

Somebody on a fine horse turned into the yard. The hostess 
jumped up and hurried out to the porch to attend to the new guest. 
Meanwhile, Shish hurried over to the stove. He opened the oven 
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door, pulled the goose from the pan, and hid it in his knapsack. 
Then he thrust his bast shoe* into the pan and waited. 

The hostess returned with the traveler and began to make fun 
of Shish again. "Well, how about it, redhead? Do you know Roast 
Goose?" 

Shish answered, "Yes, I know him. But he no longer lives in 
Pan Village in Oven District. He moved to Knapsack Village." 

With this, Shish tossed his knapsack over his shoulder and 
left with the goose. 

The innkeeper said to her guest, "What a stupid muzhik.t I 
hinted to him about the goose, but he didn't understand a thing. 
Please sit at the table, sir. For such a noble gentleman I will find 
a fine roast." 

She opened the oven door, and there in the pan was—a bast 
shoe! 


« 


* A foot covering usually woven of linden bark. 

t Muzhik means peasant. In this context it connotes a bumpkin or clodhopper. 
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How Fire Took Water to Wife 


JLhe redheaded robber. Fire, passionately loved the cold beauty. 
Water. He loved her and intended to marry her. But how could 
Fire marry Water without extinguishing himself or drying up 
Water? 

He began asking around, and everyone gave him the same 
answer. "What have you dreamed up, redhead? What kind of 
a mate will she be to you, and you to her? If you marry cold Water, 
you will have a childless marriage." 

Fire began to grieve and pine. He went for a stroll among the 
trees of the forest. As he rushed along, his mane of red hair waved 
in the wind. 

While he was walking and grieving, he met a carpenter with 
a sensible head on his shoulders. His name was Ivan. Fire fell 
down on his knees before him. His smoke hung low, and he stuck 
out his blue tongues with his last ounce of strength. 

"You are a workman and capable of anything. I want to stop 
being a robber and settle down in my own little home. I wish to 
marry Water, but in such a way that my bride won't extinguish 
me and I won't dry her up." 
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"Don't grieve, Fire. I will help you get married," said the car¬ 
penter, and he began to build a cottage for Fire. When the cottage 
was finished, he ordered that the guests be invited and the wed¬ 
ding ceremony begin. 

Auntie Lightning and Cousin Vulcan, fiery relatives on the 
bridegroom's side, arrived. They were the only kin he had in the 
whole, wide world. 

On the bride's side there arrived her eldest brother, Rain 
Cloud, her middle brother, Pouring Rain, and her younger sister, 
bright-eyed Dew. 

When they were all together, they began to quarrel. 

"This is an unheard of thing you've dreamed up, Ivan," said 
Vulcan, puffing flames. "Never before have our fiery kin taken 

a bride from the Water family. 

"Why on earth not! Rain Cloud lives in the same cloud with 
Lightning and doesn't complain, the carpenter answered. 

"All the same," said Rain Cloud, "I myself know that when 
Fire is around, it is warm and I begin to get thin." 

"And I dry up from the heat," Dew complained. I m afraid 
that Fire will dry up my poor sister. Water." 

At this point Ivan said firmly, "I have built a cottage that will 
enable them to live happily together. I am a master carpenter. 

They took him at his word and began the wedding ceremony. 
Lightning danced with Pouring Rain. As Vulcan whirled round, 
sparkling in brilliant flames, fiery patches of light were reflected 
in Dew's bright eyes. Rain Cloud made merry, then crawled into 
a ravine to rest. 

Later, the wedding guests went their separate ways, and the 
master carpenter escorted the bride and bridegroom to their cot¬ 
tage. He congratulated the young couple and wished them a long 
life. He told them he hoped all their sons would be heroes. 

After some time had passed, Fire and Water became the par¬ 
ents of a baby boy. He was fiery like his father, but he was thick 
and white like his Uncle Rain Cloud, too. He was grand and damp 
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like his mother. Water, and strong like Uncle Vulcan and Auntie 
Lightning. 

The whole family recognized their own blood and traits in 
him. Even Rain and Dew saw themselves in him when he dropped 
water on the earth. 

They named the plucky little fellow Steam. 

When Steam sat in a carriage, not only did he rock his own 
carriage but he drove one hundred other carriages in a long train 
at the same time. 

When miraculous Steam set foot on a ship and took down all 
the sails, the ship could sail without wind, cut the waves, honk in a 
steamy voice, and keep all the sailors warm. 

If a factory was complaining that its wheels wouldn't turn. 
Steam would go to work. Where one hundred men were once 
necessary, one was sufficient. Grain was threshed and ground into 
flour, cotton was woven, and loads were easily transported. Steam 
helped people and was a joy to his parents. 

To this very day Fire and Water live together in an iron boiler 
cottage. She doesn't dry up, and he doesn't die out. They can live 
together happily anywhere on earth for eternity. 

Their heroic son grows in strength every day, and the fame 
of the Russian carpenter who built the boiler never dwindles. 
Everyone in the world now knows that he arranged the marriage 
between cold Water and hot Fire, thereby bringing about the birth 
of their son who serves us so well today, and who will serve our 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren in the future. 
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The Peasant and the Bear 


jA. peasant once went into the forest to plant turnips. While 
he was ploughing up the soil, a bear came along and said, "Peas¬ 
ant, I am going to give you a good thrashing!" 

"Don't beat me up, bear. You'd be better off helping me plant 
these turnips. When they have grown, I will take the roots and 
give you the tops." 

"AH right," said the bear. "But if this is a trick, don't dare to 

set foot in my forest again." 

Thereupon the bear disappeared among the leafy trees. 

The turnips grew to be enormous. In autumn the peasant re¬ 
turned to dig them up. 

Catching sight of him, the bear climbed out of his den and 
said, "Now let's divide the turnips, peasant. Give me my share!" 

"Very well, bear. We'll divide them. You'll get the tops, and 
I'll take the roots." 

The peasant gave the bear all the turnip tops and put the tur¬ 
nip roots into a cart. Then he drove to town to sell them. 

On the way the bear stopped him. "Where are you going, 
peasant?" 
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"I'm going to town to sell these roots." 

"Let me taste one of them." 

The man gave him a turnip. 

After the bear had finished eating, he roared angrily, "Aha! 
Peasant, you tricked me. Your roots are better than my tops. 
They taste sweeter. Now don't ever set foot in my forest again, or 
I'll give you a terrible thrashing." 

Unaifraid, the peasant sowed winter rye in the same place the 
following year. When he came back to reap the grain, the bear 
was waiting for him. 

"Now you won't trick me, peasant. Give me my share." 

The peasant said, "All right. Take the roots, bear, and I'll 
take the tops this time." 

They harvested the rye. The peasant gave the bear the roots. 
He put the rye in a wagon and drove home. 

The bear racked his brains, but he couldn't find anything to 
do with the roots. He was very angry with the peasant. From that 
day on bears and peasants haven't liked one another. 
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Russian Riddles 


^ WEEP AND SWEEP. It WON T GO AWAY. 

Push and pull. It's there to stay. 

When the time comes, off it will run. 

What is it? 

Sunshine 


What has no feet and no hands but knows how to draw? 

Frost 


Who can take a bath in water without getting wet? 

A Goose 


What has a golden sieve full of little black houses? 

A Sunflower 
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What wears a coat in summer but is bare in winter? 

The Forest 


It is round, but it isn't the moon. 

It is yellow, but it isn't butter. 

It has a tail, but it isn't a mouse. 

What is it? 

A Turnip 


A scarlet slipper lies hidden in the dirt. What is it? 

A Beet 


Several old men stand shaking their beards over the water. What 
are they? 

Rushes and Reeds 


What lives without a body. 

And speaks without a tongue? 

Though no one ever sees it. 

It's heard by everyone. 

An Echo 


What speaks without talking? 


A Book 


What little house is built without the help of axes or hands? 

A Bird's Nest 
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What is white in winter and grey in summer? 

A Wild Rabbit 


What isn't a fire but burns just the same? 

A Stinging Nettle 


Black Ivashka wears a wooden shirt. Wherever his nose goes, a 
mark is left behind. What is he? 

A Pencil 

What flies without wings? 

A Cloud 

What follows you; 

What follows me 
And the oak in the field 
And the fish in the sea? 

Our Shadows 


What has no hands and no feet but can open a door? 

The Wind 


What flaps its wings like a bird and covers the whole world with 
a single feather? 

Night 
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Baba Yaga's Geese 


T HE RE ONCE LIVED AN OLD LADY AND AN OLD MAN WHO HAD A GRAND- 

daughter and a little grandson. One day they decided to go to 
town. 

They said to their granddaughter, "We are going to town, 
Marya. We'll bring back a sweet roll and a new kerchief for you, 
but you must be a good girl and take care of your little brother. 
Don't go out of the yard." 

The old people set out. Marya carried her brother outside and 
set him down on the grass beneath the window. Then she ran off 
to play in the road. Suddenly some geese flew by, snatched up 
the little boy, and carried him away on their backs. 

Marya ran back and saw that her brother was gone. She looked 
all around, but he was nowhere to be seen. She called and called, 
but he didn't answer. She ran to an open field. There she caught 
a glimpse of a flock of geese disappearing in the distance. They 
flew over the dark forest, and then she couldn't see them anymore. 

"The geese have taken away my brother," the little girl 
thought, and she set out after them. 

She ran and ran until she saw an oven standing in her way. 
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"Oven, oven, tell me where the geese have flown," she said. 

"Eat my pie made of rye flour and I will tell you." 

Marya answered, "Why, my family and I don't even eat pies 
made.of wheat flour!" 

She ran on. She ran further and further until she came to an 
apple tree. 

"Apple tree, apple tree, where have the geese flown?" she 
asked. 

"Eat one of my wild apples and I will tell you." 

"Why, my family and I don't even eat cultivated apples!" 
Marya said, hurrying on. 

She ran and ran until she saw a river of milk with a pudding 
shore. 

She said, "River of milk with your pudding shore, where have 
the geese flown?" 

"Eat my plain milk pudding and I will tell you." 

"Why, my family and I don't even eat cream pudding!" she 
answered and ran on. 

Marya rushed on and on until she came upon a hedgehog. She 
wanted to push the hedgehog out of her way, but she was afraid 
he would prick her. 

She asked, "Hedgehog, hedgehog, where have the geese 
flown?" 

The hedgehog pointed out a path to the girl. She ran down 
the path and came to a clearing where she saw a hut on hen's legs 
twirling in every direction. Inside the hut was Baba Yaga, the 
Russian witch, with her bony legs and her ugly face that looks 
like grey clay. Marya's brother was sitting on a bench near the 
window, playing with a golden apple. Marya crept up to the win¬ 
dow, grabbed her brother, and started to run home, carrying him 
piggyback. 

Baba Yaga was watching. She quickly called her geese and 
sent them after the girl. Meanwhile, Baba Yaga jumped into her 
mortar, an enormous bowl in which she travels around the coun- 
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tryside. Then she, too, flew into the air after Marya. 

Marya ran fast, but Baba Yaga and the geese were overtaking 
her. Where could she go? She ran to the river of milk with its 
pudding shore. 

"Dear river, please hide us!" she begged. 

"Eat my plain milk pudding. Then I will hide you. 

Marya had no choice. She gulped down the milk pudding. 
The river hid her and her brother under a steep bank, and the 
geese flew past. She came out from under the bank and ran fur¬ 
ther, still carrying her brother piggyback. The geese caught sight 
of them and chased them again. What could she do? 

She ran up to the apple tree. "Dear apple tree, please hide us!" 

"Eat one of my wild apples. Then I will hide you. 

Marya could do nothing else. She ate one of the wild apples. 
The apple tree covered them with its branches, and the geese flew 
by with Baba Yaga close behind. 

Marya came out from under the apple tree and started running 
home. She ran as fast as she could, but the geese caught sight of 
her and her brother again and began to chase them. They had al¬ 
most caught up with them and were flapping their wings just 
above Marya's head when she reached the oven. 

"Dear oven, please hide us!" 

"Eat my pie made of rye flour. Then I will hide you." 

The little girl quickly ate the pie made of rye flour and crawled 
into the oven with her brother. The geese and Baba Yaga flew by. 

Then she crawled out of the oven and hurried home at full 
speed with her brother still on her back. 

The geese caught sight of them again and went after them. 
They flew down and beat their wings in her face. The shadow of 
Baba Yaga's mortar loomed overhead. The geese were pulling 
Marya's brother from her hands, but the cottage was not far 
away. She ran into it quickly, slammed the door shut, and closed 
the windows. The geese circled the cottage, honking all the while. 
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Finally, with a very angry Baba Yaga, they flew back to the hut 
on hen's legs and were never seen again. 

The old lady and the old man came home and saw their little 
grandson in the house, alive and well. Marya got a sweet roll and 
a kerchief as her reward. 
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Lipuniushka 


O NCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS AN OLD LADY AND AN OLD MAN WHO 

didn't have any children of their own. One day the old man went 
to the field to plough. The old lady stayed home to make blini.* 

After the old woman had cooked the pancakes, she said, "If 
only we had a son, he would bring these blini to his father. But 
who will take them to him, as it is now?" 

Suddenly a tiny, tiny boy crawled out of a fluff of cotton. He 
said, "Hello, Mother!" 

The old lady asked, "Where are you from, sonny, and what 
is your name?" 

The little boy replied, "Do you remember the cotton you were 
spinning into thread and winding around the spool. Mother? 
That's where I came from. My name is Lipuniushka. Give me the 
blini, and I will take them to Father." 

The old woman said, "Will you be able to carry them all by 
yourself, Lipuniushka?" 

"I will." 

The old woman tied the pancakes in a bundle and gave them 

* Blini are Russian pancakes. 
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to her new little son. Lipuniushka took the bundle and ran to the 
field. 

On his way to the field he came across a little tuft of grass in 
the road. 

He cried out, "Father, Father, lift me over this tuft of grass. 

I have brought you some blini." 

The old man in the field heard a small voice calling and went 
to see who it was. 

He lifted the tiny boy over the tuft of grass and asked, "Where 
are you from, sonny?" 

The little boy replied, "I came out of a cotton fluff, Father," 
and he gave him the pancakes. 

When the old man sat down to eat his lunch, the little boy said, 
"Let me plough the field. Father." 

"You don't have enough strength to plough," the old man 
replied. 

But Lipuniushka grabbed the wooden plough and began to 
plough the field, singing as he worked. 

Now, a rich barin* was riding by the field at the time. He saw 
the old man eating his lunch while the horse seemed to be plough¬ 
ing by itself. 

The barin jumped out of his coach and asked the old man, 
"How is it possible for your horse to plough the field by itself?" 

"The horse isn't ploughing by itself," the old man answered. 
"That's my little boy who is ploughing and singing." 

The barin came closer and heard the singing. He saw Lipuni¬ 
ushka. 

"Old man, sell me your little boy," he said. 

The old man replied, "No, I can't sell him. He is my only 
child." 

Fearing that the old man would be in trouble if he refused to 
obey, Lipuniushka went over to him and whispered, "Sell me, 
Father, and I will run away from the gentleman afterwards." 

* In Old Russia a barin was a socially prominent gentleman. 
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So the old man sold the little boy for one hundred rubles. 
After paying the money, the barin wrapped the little boy up in a 
handkerchief and put him into his pocket. 

He rode home and told his wife, "I have brought you an inter¬ 
esting plaything." 

"Show me," his wife said. 

The barin took the handkerchief out of his pocket and unrolled 
it, but there was nothing there. Lipuniushka had long ago run 
home to his father. 
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Don't Foul the Well- 
You May Need Its Waters 


Ahere once lived a man and his wife. The old man had a daugh- 
ter by another marriage. His wife had a daughter by another 
marriage, too. The wife was very, very wicked, and her daughter 
was wicked. The man was different. He was peace-loving and 
humble, and his daughter, the hard-working, beautiful Mashenka 
was also humble. 

The stepmother took a dislike to Mashenka and pestered her 
husband. "I don't want to live with Mashenka. Take her to the 
mud hut in the forest and let her spin thread. She'll get more done 
by herself than she does here at home." 

The wicked woman wore the man out with her nagging. There 
was no way to avoid it. Finally, he hitched up the wagon, put 
Mashenka inside, and drove into the forest. They drove and drove 
until they found the mud hut. The man felt sorry for his daughter, 
but he could do nothing. He gave her some flint and steel, some 
tinder, and a sackful of groats so that she could cook herself 
some kasha. 

Then he said, "Don't put out the light, Mashenka. Boil some 
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kasha for yourself and tidy up the hut. Then do the spinning, and 
I will return tomorrow to take you home.” 

The man said good-by to his daughter and went home. Ma- 
shenka remained alone and spun all day long. When night came, 
she heated the stove and boiled the kasha. 

As soon as the porridge began to simmer, a mouse crawled 
out from under the floorboards and said, "Pretty maid, give me 
a spoonful of kasha." 

Mashenka fed the mouse till it was full. The mouse thanked 
her and disappeared. Then she ate her supper and sat down again 
to spin. 

Suddenly, just at midnight, a bear burst into the hut and said 
to Mashenka, "Put out the light, girl. Let's play Blind Man's Buff. 
Here is a silver bell. Run as you ring it, and I will try to catch you." 

Mashenka was frightened and didn't know what to do. The 
little mouse crawled out from under the floorboards. 

It ran up her shoulder and whispered in her ear, "Don't be 
afraid, Mashenka. Put out the light and crawl into the oven. Give 
me the bell." 

Mashenka did as she was told. 

The bear began to play Blind Man's Buff, but he couldn't 
catch the mouse. The mouse ran and the bell rang. The bear chased 
and chased the mouse. He became furious and began to roar. He 
hurled logs into all the corners of the hut. He even broke pots and 
pans, but he couldn't catch the mouse. 

Finally he stopped and said, "You are good at Blind Man's 
Buff, girl. I will send you a herd of horses and a wagonful of gifts 
in the morning." Then he went away. 

In the morning the woman sent her husband to the forest. 
"Go see how much your Mashenka has spun." 

The man went off and the woman sat by the window, waiting 
to see if her husband would bring back Mashenka's bones in a 
sack. The woman sat one hour, then another. Then she heard 
something rattling down the road that led from the forest. 
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The hairy old dog under the bench barked, "Woof-woof- 
woof! Your husband is bringing his daughter and a herd of 
horses and a wagonful of gifts." 

The woman screamed at the dog, "You are lying, you mongrel. 
That is the sound of Mashenka's bones rattling in a basket." 

The gate creaked and the horses ran into the yard. Mashenka 
was sitting on the wagonful of gifts with her father. 

The woman's face grew dark with meanness. She said, "What 
a wonder! Take my own daughter into the forest. Your Mashenka 
is no match for my Natasha. She will bring back two herds of 
horses and two wagonfuls of silver." 

The next day the man took his wife's daughter to the mud 
hut and gave her everything he had given his own daughter. 
Natasha started the fire and boiled the kasha. 

The mouse looked out from under the floorboards and begged, 
"Pretty maid, give me a spoonful of kasha, please." 

Natasha screamed, "Get out, vile creature! So you want 
kasha?" And she hurled a log at the mouse. 

The mouse ran away. Natasha ate all the porridge herself. 
Then she lay down to sleep. 

At midnight a bear burst into the hut. "Let's play Blind Man's 
Buff, girl. Here is a bell. Run as you ring it, and I will try to catch 
you." 

Natasha took the bell and began to run. Where could she go? 
Her knees trembled, and her hands shook. The bell rang sense¬ 
lessly. 

The mouse under the floorboards spoke. "Wicked Natasha, 
take your just reward!" 

In the morning the woman sent her husband into the forest. 
"Bring back the horses and silver," she said. 

The man drove off, and the woman sat by the gate and waited. 
Soon she heard something rattling down the road that led from 
the forest. 

The dog barked, "Woof-woof-woof! The master is bringing 
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your daughter. She is moaning and crying, and their empty wagon 
is rattling." 

The woman hurled a stick at the dog. "You are lying, mongrel! 
That is the sound of silver tinkling in chests." 

Her husband approached with Natasha. He lifted her from the 
empty wagon with difficulty. The wicked stepmother looked at 
her bruised daughter and began to howl, but she couldn't do any¬ 
thing about it. 

Soon afterwards Mashenka married a handsome young man 
and never had to live with her wicked stepmother again. 
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An Adventure with Evseika 


^^NCE UPON A TIME, A NICE LITTLE BOY NAMED EVSEIKA WAS SITTING 

on the seashore fishing. It was very tiresome, for the day was hot. 
Evseika dozed a bit out of boredom, and suddenly, plop!—he fell 
into the water. 

He went down, down, down, but he wasn't at all afraid and 
swam around quietly. Then he dove straight to the bottom of the 
sea. There, he sat down on a rock, which was lightly covered with 
reddish seaweed, and looked around. He liked it very much. 

A scarlet starfish was slowly crawling along. A whiskered 
lobster was sedately walking on the rocks, and a crab was moving 
sideways. Sea anemone were scattered everywhere on the rocks 
like enormous cherries, and there were lots of interesting things 
all around. Over there flowering sea lilies were swaying, and swift 
shrimp were darting and flashing through the water like flies. 
Over here a sea tortoise was dragging herself along with two 
little green fish playing like butterflies over her heavy shell. A 
hermit crab was carrying his shell along white stones. Looking at 
the crab, Evseika remembered the verse: 
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A home, not a cart, has Uncle Yakov. . .. 

Suddenly, above his head, he heard a voice that sounded like 
a squeaky clarinet. "Who are you?" it asked. 

He looked up and saw an enormous fish with silver blue scales 
and bulging eyes. It was showing its teeth in a grin as though it 
were already cooked and lying on the table in a dish. 

"Did you speak to me?" asked Evseika. 

"I. ..ah... 

He was amazed and asked angrily, "How could that have 
been you? Fish don't talk." He thought to himself, "How strange! 
I can't understand German at all, but I pick up fish language easily 
enough. Well done!" 

Assuming a dignified air, he looked about. A playful, many- 
colored fish swam around him. 

It laughed and said, "Look! A monster with two tails has 
come our way." 

"And no scales! Fie!" 

"And only two fins." 

Some of the more quarrelsome fish swam straight to his nose 
and teased, "Ha, ha!" 

Evseika got angry. "What impudence! Perhaps they don't 
understand that a real human being stands before them." 

He tried to catch them. Swimming out of his hands, they 
frisked about, pushing one another in the side with their noses 
and singing in a chorus to tease a big crab: 

A crab that lives beneath some rocks 
Eats fish tails for his lunch. 

Sweet flies are better food, we say. 

And not as hard to munch. 

The crab, shaking his whiskers fiercely and stretching out his 
claws, growled, "Just come near me and I'll snip off your tongues 
for you." 
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"Is he serious?" wondered Evseika. 

The big fish, who had spoken to him before, came near. 
"Where did you learn that all fish are dumb?" 

"Papa told me so." 

"What's he like, this Papa of yours?" 

"Like me, only a little bigger. And he has a moustache. When 
he isn't angry, he's very nice." 

"Does he eat fish?" 

Evseika was frightened. How could he admit that his father 
ate fish? He raised his eyes and looked through the water at the 
dim, green sky with its sun—yellow, like a jar of honey. 

The little boy thought a moment and told a lie, "No, he doesn't 
eat fish. Fish are very bony, you see." 

"You don't say! What ignorance!" the provoked fish ex¬ 
claimed angrily. "Not all of us are bony. For example, my 
family. .. ." 

Evseika decided the conversation had to be changed and asked 
politely, "Have you ever visited us above?" 

"What do I care about that?" the fish snorted irritably. 
"There's nothing to breathe up there." 

"But there are such big flies. ..." 

The fish swam around him, stopped short right in front of 
his nose, and asked, "Flies? But why did you swim here?" 

"Oh, oh, now it begins," thought Evseika. "Now the fish will 
eat me up!" 

He answered calmly, "I was taking a stroll, just as you are." 

"Hmm!" the fish snorted again. "Maybe you were drowned." 

"Well, I like that!" the boy shouted, offended. "Not in the 
least. I'll just stand up right now and... ." 

He tried to get up but couldn't. It was exactly as if he were 
wrapped in a heavy quilt. He couldn't turn or move. 

"I'll start crying before long," he thought to himself. But he 
decided crying would do no good because tears can't be seen in 
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water. Perhaps there was some other way to get out of this un¬ 
pleasant situation. 

In a wink, the millions of frightening inhabitants of the sea 
gathered round him. 

A fish resembling a badly drawn pig climbed up his leg and 
hissed, "I would like to become better acquainted with you.” 

A sea bubble trembled under his very nose. Puffing and pant¬ 
ing, it reproached him, ”A fine thing! He's neither a crab nor a 
fish nor a shellfish. Tut-tut-tut!” 

"Just you wait! I might be an airplane pilot when I'm grown 
up,” Evseika answered. 

A lobster sat in his lap and, rolling its eyes this way and that, 
politely said, "Allow me to ask what time it is.” 

A cuttlefish, which looked like a wet handkerchief, swam 
past him. Jellyfish were flashing everywhere, looking exactly like 
glass beads. A shrimp was tickling one of Evseika's ears, while 
some kind of curious sea creature touched his other ear. There 
were even little crabs wandering about on his head, getting tan¬ 
gled in his hair and pulling it. 

"Oh, dear!” exclaimed Evseika to himself, trying to appear 
lighthearted and affectionate, just as Papa did when he was at 
fault and Mama was angry with him. 

There were so many fish in the water! They were swimming 
quietly and staring at the boy with their goggle-eyes, which were 
as tiresome as arithmetic. 

They muttered, "How on earth can he live without antennae 
and scales? We fish couldn't divide our tails in two like that. He 
doesn't resemble either a crab or any of us in any way. Doesn't 
this marvelous being look like the ugly octopus?” 

"Dunces!” the annoyed Evseika thought. "How dare they 
talk that way to a boy like me, who got two high marks last year 
in Russian language and grammar?” 

He pretended he didn't care and didn't hear anything they 
were saying. He wanted to whistle gaily, but he couldn't. When 
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he tried, water poured into his mouth and filled it up just like a 
stopper. 

The talkative fish asked him, "Don't you like it here?” 

"No ... that is, yes, I like it here. But I have a home, which is 
very nice, too.” 

He became frightened again and thought, "Oh, dear, what 
have I said? Now the fish will get angry and eat me.” 

But he said aloud to the fish, "Let's play something, or else 
I'll be bored.” 

The talkative fish liked his idea very much. It burst out laugh¬ 
ing, opening its round mouth so wide its rosy gills could be seen. 

It flapped its tail. Its sharp teeth glistened as it shouted in an 
old-womanish voice, "Good! Let's play! Very good! Let's play!" 

"We can swim to the top,” Evseika proposed. 

"Why?” asked the fish. 

"We can't swim down any further, you see. And there are 
flies up there.” 

"Flies! Do you like them, too?” 

Evseika liked only his mama and papa and ice cream, but he 
said yes. 

"Well, I'll be! Then, let's go,” said the fish, turning its head 
upwards. 

Evseika immediately grabbed onto its gills and shouted, 'I'm 
ready!” 

"Wait a minute. You are thrusting your paws too far into my 
gills, monster.” 

"Never mind!” 

"What do you mean 'never mind'? No ordinary fish can live 
without breathing.” 

"Good grief!” the boy screamed. "Why do you quarrel all 
the time? Do you want to play or not?” 

He was thinking to himself that if only the fish would carry 
him up a little way he could make it to the surface. 
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The fish swam along as though it were dancing and sang at 
the top of its voice: 

The cod goes ahunting. 

Beware all you swimmers. 

Her stomach is empty. 

She'll eat bream for dinner. 

Small fish whirled round and round and yelled back: 

That's not at all nice! 

But, try though she may. 

It's quite safe to say 

The cod won't succeed. 

That's not at all nice! 

They swam and swam. The higher they went, the faster and 
more gracefully they moved. Suddenly Evseika felt his head pop 
out of the water. 

"Oh!" 

It was a clear day, with the sun playing on the water. Green 
waves were singing and lapping the beach. Evseika's fishing rod 
was still far from shore, but he himself was sitting on the same 
stone from which he had fallen. And he was completely dry! 

"So!" he said, smiling at the sun. "I made it to the surface, 
after all." 
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Khavroshechka 


T 

JLhere are good people in the world, and there are those who 
are neither good nor bad. The worst are those who have no 
shame for what they do to their fellow men. 

Little Khavroshechka fell into the hands of such people, who 
took her in when she was left an orphan. They brought her up, 
but they made her work much too hard. She wove cloth and 
spun thread. She cleaned the whole house and answered for 
everything. 

Her mistress had three daughters. The oldest was named 
One-Eye, because she had only one eye in the middle of her 
forehead. The middle one was named Two-Eyes, because her 
eyes were where they should be. And the youngest was named 
Three-Eyes, because she had two eyes where they should be 
and another eye in the middle of her forehead. 

The mistress's daughters knew only how to sit by the gate 
and watch what was going on in the street. Meanwhile, little 
Khavroshechka did their work for them. She spun thread and 
wove cloth to make their clothing, but she never heard a word 
of thanks from them. 








Little Khavroshechka used to go to the field and hug her 
favorite speckled cow. She'd lay her head on the cow's fuzzy 
neck and tell her about her hard life. 

She would say, "Dear cow, they beat and scold me. They 
don't give me enough to eat and then tell me not to cry. Now 
they have ordered me to spin five poods’*' of thread, weave it 
into cloth, bleach the cloth, and wind it into rolls by tomorrow 
afternoon." 

The cow would answer, "Fair maiden, climb into one of 
my ears and out the other, and everything will be taken care of." 

Things would happen just as the cow promised. Khavro¬ 
shechka would climb into one of the cow's ears and out the 
other. Everything would be done for her—the weaving, the 
bleaching, and the winding. She would carry the cloth to her 
mistress. The mistress would glance at it and, groaning, put it 
away in a chest. Then she would give little Khavroshechka more 
work to do. 

Khavroshechka would go to the cow again. She would pat 
her, then climb into one ear and out the other and take the 
finished work to her mistress. 

One day the mistress called her own daughter, One-Eye, 
and said to her, "Go see who is helping the orphan spin and 
weave and wind the cloth, my beauty!" 

One-Eye went with Khavroshechka through the forest into 
the field. She forgot her mother's order and sat down in the sun. 
She soon became hot and drowsy and lay down on the grass to 
rest. 

Khavroshechka murmured, "Sleep, one eye, sleep." 

The eye closed and slept. While One-Eye was sleeping, the 
cow wove, bleached, and wound all the cloth into rolls. 

The mistress didn't find out anything. Next time she sent 
her second daughter, Two-Eyes. 

"Go see who is helping the orphan, my beauty." 

* Five poods is about one hundred eighty pounds. 
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Two-Eyes went with Khavroshechka. She, too, forgot her 
mother's command. Sitting in the sun, she soon became hot 
and drowsy and lay down on the grass to rest. 

Khavroshechka sang her to sleep. "Sleep, one eye. Sleep, 
both eyes." 

Two-Eyes closed her eyes. The cow wove, bleached, and 
wound the cloth while Two-Eyes slept. 

When the mistress failed a second time to find out any¬ 
thing, she became very angry. The third day she sent her third 
daughter, Three-Eyes. She gave the orphan even more work 
than usual. 

Three-Eyes jumped around till she was worn out with the 
heat. Then she lay down on the grass to rest. 

Khavroshechka sang, "Sleep, one eye. Sleep, both eyes." 

But she forgot about the third eye. Two of Three-Eyes' 
eyes slept while the third eye was awake and watching every¬ 
thing. Khavroshechka climbed into one of the cow's ears and 
out the other. Then she gathered up the finished cloth. When 
they returned home, Three-Eyes told her mother everything. 

Khavroshechka's mistress was very happy. The next day 
she went to her husband and said, "Slaughter the speckled cow." 

Her husband hemmed and hawed. "What's the matter with 
you, woman? Are you in your right mind? The cow is still young. 
It's a good cow." 

"Slaughter it just the same," she ordered. 

He couldn't reason with her. So he began to sharpen his knife. 
When Khavroshechka learned about the cow's fate she ran into 
the field. 

She hugged the speckled cow and said, "Dear cow, they want 
to slaughter you." 

The cow answered, "Fair maiden, after they have slaughtered 
me, gather my bones and refuse to eat any of my meat. Tie the 
bones up in a shawl and bury them in the garden. Never forget 
me. Water my bones every morning." 
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The master slaughtered the cow, and Khavroshechka did 
everything that the cow had asked. She was hungry but she didn't 
put even one piece of meat into her mouth. She buried the bones 
in the garden and poured water on them every day. 

A beautiful apple tree grew up on the spot where the cow had 
been buried. Juicy apples hung on it, and its golden leaves rustled 
in the wind. It had silver branches, which bent down to the 
ground. Everyone riding by would stop to stare at it, and every¬ 
one walking by would go closer to get a good look at the tree. 

After some time had passed, One-Eye, Two-Eyes, and Three- 
Eyes went for a walk in the garden. A wealthy, dashing young 
man with curly hair was riding by. 

He saw the juicy apples in the garden and said to the girls, 
"Whoever brings me an apple will be my bride." 

The three sisters raced each other to the apple tree. The apples 
were hanging low to the ground, at the very tips of their fingers. 
But they suddenly rose into the air, high over their heads. 

The sisters wanted to knock the apples down, but the leaves 
of the tree covered their eyes. They wanted to tear them down, 
but the twigs of the tree unbraided their hair. No matter how 
much they struggled or thrashed about, they only scratched their 
hands. They could not get the apples. 

However, when Khavroshechka walked up to the tree, the 
branches bent down for her and the apples fell toward her. She 
treated the handsome young man to the apples, and he made her 
his wife. She lived happily from that day on and never suffered at 
the hands of evil people again. 
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'Xhere once was a little boy named Filipp. One day when the 
other children were leaving for school, Filipp wanted to go, too. 
When his mother saw him get his cap, she said to him, "Where 
are you going, Filipp?" 

"To school." 

"You are still too little. You can't go," she said. 

The other children left for school without him. His father had 
been working in the forest since early morning, and his mother 
soon went off to work, too. Little Filipp was left in the cottage 
with Grandma, who was sleeping on the stove.* 

Filipp became bored all by himself while Grandma was sleep¬ 
ing, and began to hunt for his cap. He couldn't find it, so he took 
his Father's old cap instead and set out for school. The school was 
near the church outside the village. 

When Filipp was walking in his own section of the village 
the dogs didn't bother him. They knew who he was. But when he 
crossed the backyards of people he didn't know, the dog Zhuchka 

* The warm shelf on the Russian clay or brick stove has traditionally been used 
as a sleeping place by the old and the sick. 
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and another big dog called Volchok jumped up and barked at him. 
Filipp broke into a run, and the dogs chased him. He began to cry 
and stumble on the flaps of his coat. Then he fell down. 

A man who was passing by drove the dogs away and said, 
"Where are you running all by yourself, little imp?" 

Filipp didn't answer. He tucked in the flaps of his coat and 
ran with all his might. He ran until he reached the school. No one 
was on the porch, but he could hear the humming of children's 
voices inside. Filipp was scared. 

"What if the teacher sends me away," he thought, and won¬ 
dered what he should do. 

If he went back, the dogs would try to bite him, but if he went 
into the classroom. . . well, to tell the truth, he was afraid of the 
teacher. 

An old woman carrying a bucket walked by and said, "Every¬ 
one is studying. Why are you standing here?" 

Filipp hurried into the school. He took off his cap in the pas¬ 
sageway and opened the door. The classroom was full of children. 
They were all shouting. The teacher, who was wearing a red scarf 
around his neck, was walking among them. 

"Who are you?" he shouted at Filipp. 

Filipp clutched his cap tightly and didn't answer. 

"Well, who are you?" 

Filipp was silent. 

"Are you deaf and dumb?" 

Filipp was so frightened he couldn't speak. 

"Well, then, go home if you don't want to talk." 

Filipp would have been happy to answer, but fear made his 
throat dry. He just looked at the teacher and burst into tears. 

Then the teacher felt sorry for him. He patted him on the head 
and asked the children if they knew the little boy's name. 

"That's Filipp, Kostya's little brother. He has been asking to 
go to school for a long time, but his mother wouldn't let him. He 
has come to school on the sly." 
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"Well, sit on the bench beside your brother, and I will ask 
your mother to let you come to school from now on." 

The teacher showed Filipp the letters of the alphabet, but he 
already knew them. He even knew how to read a little. 

"Well, well! Spell your name." 

Filipp said, "F-i-i—Fil, i-p-p—ipp." 

Everyone laughed. 

"Good boy!" said the teacher. "Who taught you to read and 
spell?" 

Little Filipp got up enough courage to answer boldly, "Kostya 
did. I'm sharp! I understand everything right off, you know. I'm 
awfully clever!" 

The teacher burst out laughing and said, "You had better wait 
until you learn a little more before you start bragging." 

That was just the beginning. From that day on, little Filipp 
went to school with the rest of the children. 
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Masha and the Bear 


O NCE UPON A TIME THERE WAS A LITTLE GIRL NAMED MaSHA WHO 

lived with her grandmother and grandfather. 

One day Masha's playmates decided to go into the forest to 
gather mushrooms and berries. They asked Masha to go with 
them. 

"Grandfather! Grandmother!" said Masha. "Please let me 
go to the forest with my friends." 

Grandfather and Grandmother answered, "You may go. But 
don't wander away from your friends, or you'll get lost." 

The girls went into the forest and began to gather mushrooms 
and berries. Masha wandered from bush to bush and tree to tree 
deeper into the forest until she was far away from her friends. 

She began to shout hello and call to them, but they couldn't 
hear her and they didn't answer. 

Masha walked on and on until she lost her way completely. 

Finally she came to a cottage in the very heart of the forest. 
She knocked on the door, but nobody answered. Finally she gave 
the door a little push and it opened. 
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Masha entered the cottage and sat down on a bench near the 
window. "Who do you suppose lives here? Why don't I see any¬ 
body?" she asked herself. 

Now, in this very cottage there lived an enormous bear. But 
he wasn't home just then. He was wandering around in the forest. 
In the evening, the bear returned. When he saw Masha, he was 
overjoyed. 

"Aha!" he said. "Now I won't let you go. You will stay with 
me to heat the stove and cook my kasha and feed it to me every 
day." 

Masha began to grieve and cry, but nothing did any good. 
She had to live in the cottage with the bear. 

The bear always went away during the daytime. He forbade 
Masha to go anywhere outside the cottage without him. 

"If you do go out," he said, "I'll catch you all the same, and 
then I'll eat you up!" 

Masha started to think about how she could escape from the 
bear. But there was dense forest all around her. She didn't know 
which way to go, and there wasn't anyone she could ask. 

She thought and thought and thought. One day when the bear 
came home, Masha said to him, "Let me go to the village for just 
one day to bring some sweets to my grandmother and grand¬ 
father." 

"No!" said the bear. "You would get lost in the forest. Give 
me the sweets, and I will take them myself." 

That was all Masha needed. She baked some pies and put them 
into a great big box. 

Then she said to the bear, "Look, I have put these pies into 
this box. Bring them to Grandmother and Grandfather. But re¬ 
member—don't open the box to take out any pies along the way. 
I am going to climb to the top of an oak tree, and I'll be watching 
you." 

"AH right!" answered the bear. "Give me the box." 

Masha said, "Go out on the porch and see if it looks like rain." 
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As soon as the bear had gone, Masha crawled into the box and 
put the plateful of pies on top of her. 

The bear returned and saw that the box was ready. He hoisted 
it onto his back and started out for the village. 

He walked among the fir trees and the birches. He walked up 
knolls and down ravines. He walked on and on. Finally he grew 
tired and said: 

On this stump I will sit. 

Then I'll eat a tiny bit. 

But Masha whispered from the box: 

I'm looking. Fie! Fie! 

Don't sit on the stump. 

And don't eat a pie. 

Take it to Grandma. 

Take it to Grandpa. 

"What sharp eyes she has!" said the bear. "She sees every¬ 
thing." 

He lifted the box and walked further. He walked and walked 
and walked. Then he stopped again and sat down, saying: 

On this stump I will sit. 

Then I'll eat a tiny bit. 

But Masha whispered from the box again: 

I'm looking. Fie! Fie! 

Don't sit on the stump. 

And don't eat a pie. 

Take it to Grandma. 

Take it to Grandpa. 

The bear was amazed. "How clever she is! She sits so high 
up in the tree she can see a long way off." 

He got up and walked faster. When he came to the village. 
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he found the cottage where Grandmother and Grandfather lived 
and knocked on the door with all his might. 

"Rat-tat-tat! Open up! Open up! I have brought you sweets 
from Masha." 

The village dogs smelled the bear and rushed at him. They 
ran, barking, from every yard. 

The bear became frightened and set the box down by the 
gate. Then he ran for the forest without a backward glance. 

Grandmother and Grandfather came to the gate and saw the 
box sitting there. 

"What's in the box?" wondered Grandmother. 

Grandfather raised the cover and looked in. He couldn't be¬ 
lieve his eyes. Inside the box was Masha, alive and well. Grand¬ 
mother and Grandfather were very happy. They hugged and 
kissed their clever little girl. 
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Pipe and Pitcher 


T 

JLhe wild strawberries in the forest were ripe. Father took a 
mug. Mother took a cup, Zhenya took a cream pitcher, and little 
Pavlik was given a saucer. They went into the forest and began 
picking berries, racing to see who would fill his dish first. 

Zhenya's mother chose a nice little glade and said, "Here is a 
good place, Zhenya. There are lots of strawberries here. Come 
pick them." 

Zhenya wiped her pitcher with a burdock* leaf and started 
walking around the glade. She walked and walked and looked 
and looked, but she didn't find any berries. She returned with an 
empty pitcher. 

The others had found strawberries. Father's mug was a quar¬ 
ter full. Mother had half a cup. There were even two berries on 
little Pavlik's saucer. 

"Mama, why do all of you have something, while I have 
nothing? You must have chosen a bad place for me." 

"Did you look carefully?" 


* A weed with prickly heads of burs that stick to clothing. 
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"Yes. There wasn't a single berry there. Just leaves." 

"Did you look under the leaves?" 

"No." 

"Well, you see! You must look under the leaves." 

"Why doesn't Pavlik look under them?" 

"Pavlik is just a little boy. He's short enough to see the berries 
without searching for them. But you're too tall!" 

"Berries are clever," Father said. "They always hide from peo¬ 
ple. You have to know how to get them. Watch what I do." 

Father sat down on the ground. He bent over and peeked un¬ 
der the leaves. He came upon berry after berry, repeating all the 
while, "I pick one berry. I see another. A third is peeking from its 
cover." 

"Thank you. Papa," said Zhenya. "I'll do the same." 

Zhenya went to her own glade, squatted down, and bent way 
over to look under the leaves. There were ever so many berries 
there! She was dazzled. Zhenya began to pull the berries off and 
throw them into her pitcher. 

While she was picking, she repeated, "I pick one berry. I see 
another. A third is peeking from its cover." 

Zhenya soon became tired of squatting. 

"I've had enough!" she thought, "I must have picked quite a 
few already." 

She got up and looked into the pitcher. There were four ber¬ 
ries in all. 

"Why, that's not many! I'll just have to pick a little longer." 

Zhenya squatted down again and began to pick berries, re¬ 
peating, "I pick one berry. I see another. A third is peeking from 
its cover." 

Zhenya looked into the pitcher again. There were eight ber¬ 
ries in all. The bottom wasn't even covered. 

"I don't like picking berries," she thought. "You have to keep 
stooping and bending. By the time I have a full pitcher. I'll be good 
and tired. I'd better look for another glade." 
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Zhenya walked through the forest in search of a glade where 
the wild strawberries didn't hide under their leaves but were in 
plain view, just begging to be put into the pitcher. 

She walked on and on, but she didn't find such a place. Final¬ 
ly, she got tired and sat down on a stump to rest a bit. Since there 
was nothing to do except sit, she took the berries out of the pitcher 
and popped them into her mouth to pass the time away. Before 
long she had eaten all eight berries. 

When she looked into the empty pitcher, she thought, "What 
will I do now? If only someone would help me!" 

The thought had no sooner crossed her mind than the moss 
began to stir. The grass parted, and a sturdy little old man with 
a dove grey beard crawled out from under the stump she was 
sitting on. He wore a white coat and a velvet hat with a blade of 
dry grass fastened to the brim. 

"Hello, little girl!" he said. 

"Hello, uncle!" 

Don t call me uncle. I m Grandad. Don't you recognize me? 
I m old Grandad Mushroom, chief forest guardian of all mush¬ 
rooms and berries. Why are you sighing? Who has wronged 
you?" 

"The berries have. Grandad." 

That s odd. They're nice to me. How have they offended 
you?" 

"They hide under their leaves so that I can't see them. It is 
impossible to see anything by looking on top." 

Old Grandad Mushroom stroked his dove grey beard, laughed 
into his whiskers, and said. That's nothing! I have a special reed 
pipe for such a problem. When it plays, all the berries under the 
leaves show themselves." 

Old Grandad Mushroom took a pipe out of his pocket and 
said, "Play, pipe!" 

The pipe played by itself. As soon as it did, berries every¬ 
where peeked out from under the leaves. 
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"Stop, pipe!" he commanded. 

The pipe stopped and the berries hid again. 

Zhenya was overjoyed. "Please give me the pipe. Grandad." 

"I can't give it to you. Let's swap. I'll give you the pipe, and 
you give me your pitcher. It's very pretty. I like it." 

"Very well. With pleasure!" 

Zhenya gave the pitcher to Grandad Mushroom. She took the 
pipe from him and quickly ran to her glade. 

She stood in the middle of the strawberries and said, "Play, 
pipe!" 

The pipe played, and in a twinkling the leaves in the glade be¬ 
gan to move and turn as though a wind were blowing. 

The youngest, most curious berries, which were still quite 
green, peeked out from under the leaves first. After them, the 
slightly older berries thrust out their heads, some with rosy cheeks 
and others with white cheeks. Then the mature berries, big and 
red, looked out. Finally, the oldest berries, wet, sweet-smelling, 
almost black, and covered with little yellow seeds, appeared from 
the bottom of the glade. 

Soon berries were scattered all around Zhenya. They could be 
clearly seen in the sunlight, stretching toward the pipe. 

"Play, pipe, play!" cried Zhenya. "Play faster!" 

The pipe played faster, and more and more berries appeared 
—so many that the leaves under them couldn't be seen. 

Zhenya didn't stop. "Play, pipe, play! Play even faster!" 

The pipe played even faster, and the whole forest was filled 
with a pleasant ringing, as though it were a music box instead of 
a forest. 

Bees stopped pushing butterflies from flowers. Butterfly wings 
fluttered like pages of a book. Some robins peeked out of their 
tiny nest, which was swaying in the branches of an elder tree, 
and opened their little yellow beaks in delight. Mushrooms raised 
up on tiptoes so that they wouldn't miss a single note. Even the old 
pop-eyed dragonfly, known for his quarrelsome temperament, 
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stopped in mid-air, touched to the depths of his soul by the mar¬ 
velous music. 

"Now I'll start picking," thought Zhenya. She already had 
her hand stretched out toward the biggest and most beautiful 
berry when she suddenly remembered that she had exchanged 
the pitcher for the pipe and now she had nothing to put the straw¬ 
berries into. 

"Oh, silly pipe!" the little girl cried angrily. "There's no place 
to put the berries, and you just play on. Be quiet, right now!" 

Zhenya ran back to Grandad Mushroom and said, "Grandad, 
please give me back my pitcher. I don't have a place to put the 
berries." 

"Very well," Grandad Mushroom answered, "I will give you 
your pitcher, but you must give me back the pipe." 

Zhenya gave him the pipe, took her pitcher, and quickly ran 
back to the glade. 

When she got there, she couldn't see a single berry. There 
were only leaves, leaves, and more leaves. What a misfortune! 
When she had the pipe, she didn't have the pitcher. And now that 
she had the pitcher, she didn't have the pipe. What could she do? 

Zhenya thought and thought and finally decided to go to 
Grandad Mushroom again and ask him for the pipe. 

She went up to him and said, "Grandad, please give me the 
pipe again." 

"Very well, but you must give me the pitcher." 

"I can't give it to you. I need it to put berries into." 

"Then I won't give you the pipe." 

Zhenya begged, "Grandad, without your pipe how will I 
gather strawberries? They hide under their leaves and can't be 
seen. Certainly you can see that I need both the pipe and the 
pitcher." 

"Oh, what a cunning girl! She wants me to give her both the 
pipe and pitcher! You don't need the pipe. You'll do all right with 
just the pitcher." 
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"No, I won't. Grandad." 

"How do other people manage?" 

"The others bend down to the ground and look under the 
leaves. They pick one berry at a time. They pick one berry. They 
see another, while a third is peeking from its cover. I don't like 
that way of picking berries. You have to stoop and bend. What's 
the good of having a full pitcher if you're all tired out?" 

"Is that it?" asked Grandad Mushroom. He became so angry 
his beard turned from dove grey to pitch black. "So that's it! It 
turns out that you're nothing but a lazybones. Take your pitcher 
and go away. You won't get the pipe!" 

After uttering these words, old Grandad Mushroom stamped 
his foot and disappeared under the tree stump. 

Zhenya looked at her empty pitcher. Remembering that Ma¬ 
ma and Papa and little Pavlik were waiting for her, she ran quick¬ 
ly to her own glade, bent down, looked under the leaves and 
promptly began to pick berry after berry. 

"I pick one berry. I see another. A third is peeking from its 
cover." 

Soon Zhenya had a full pitcher and returned to Papa, Mama, 
and little Pavlik. 

"What a smart little girl," said Papa. "She has a full pitcher. 
You must be tired." 

"Not at all. Papa. My pitcher helped me," Zhenya said. 

They all started for home. Papa had a full mug, and Mama 
had a full cup. Zhenya had a full pitcher, and little Pavlik had a 
full saucer. Zhenya never said a single word about the pipe or 
Grandad Mushroom. She kept it all to herself. 
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An Adventure with Evseika: M. Gorki, "Sluchai s Evseikoi," Lukomor'e. 

Khavroshechka: Aleksei Tolstoi, Khavroshechka, Russkaya skazka v obrabotke 
A. N. Tolstogo. Moscow: Izd. "Malysh," 1969. Also Russkie skazki. 

Little Filipp: Lev Tolstoi, "Filipok," Y asnaya Polyana. 

Masha and the Bear: M. Bulatov, "Masha i medved'," Nashi skazki. 

Pipe and Pitcher: V. Katayev, "Dudochkai i kuvshinchik," Lukomor'e. 
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and involved with the life and death 
struggle between good and evil. 
Another story genre, utilizing the 
peasant s daily life for background, 
satirizes negative traits such as greed 
or cowardice. Other tales fall into a 
category by themselves. Many have 
the charming, meditative tone of 
much Russian fiction. The preface 
discusses folk themes in the stories 
and relates them to Russian folklore. 
A list of Russian sources is also 
included. 


This book is for children, ages 
5 - 11 , but elementary school teachers, 
librarians, and parents will enjoy 
and use it. Children will enjoy either 
reading these stories themselves or 
hearing them read aloud. Elementary 
teachers of the upper grades can use 
them in conjunction with social 
studies units on the Soviet Union, 
while teachers of the lower grades 
can read them aloud at storytime. In 
making selections, the average 
youngster s attention span was 
taken into consideration. A short 
riddle-guessing period can give 
young listeners added pleasure, and 
a special riddle section is provided 
for this purpose. 

Here is a volume that all ages can 
enjoy, for folktales are an effective 
combination of the fantastic and the 
real, a deft weaving of the magical, 
heroic, adventurous, and satirical, 
or simply a fresh way of looking at 
the everyday world. 
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